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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Ghile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  \'ene- 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  .\merican  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
.\pril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  L'nion  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  .\ires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  .Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter- .American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-.American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  .American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purjxjse  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  arc  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  comjxjsed  of  one 
member  from  each  .American  Republic. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Union  arc  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  .All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  .American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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Pan  American  Day,  1947 

PEDRO  DE  ALBA 

Acting  Director  General  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 


j  O.N  this  page  of  the  Pan  .American  Day 
'  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .Amer- 
!  ican  Union  there  has  appeared  year  after 
:  year  a  friendly  greeting  to  the  peoples  of  the 
continent,  written  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  our 
beloved  and  respected  Director  General. 

Today  our  hearts  are  heavy  and  our 
minds  are  filled  with  memories.  For  the 
wise  and  upright  man  who  was  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  this  organization  has  gone  from 
among  us  and  now  we,  his  co-workers, 
must  keep  bright  his  memory  and  speak 
in  his  name  a  few  words  to  those  who  have 
been  awaiting  his  message  of  hope  this 
year. 

But  in  this  publication,  in  his  office,  in 
the  Governing  Board  room,  and  in  the 
various  technical  offices  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  his  presence  will  continue  to 
be  felt.  He  will  always  be  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  guide  of  the  Pan  .American  move¬ 
ment,  not  only  on  occasions  of  great  his¬ 
toric  import  but  in  humble  everyday  tasks 
as  well. 


Chiefs  of  state,  legislative  bodies,  Cabinet 
members,  university  presidents,  teachers, 
newspapermen,  and  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  of  clubs,  of  civic  and  cul¬ 
tural  as.sociations,  in  all  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  have  sent  messages 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  lamenting  the 
irreparable  loss  suffered  by  Pan  .Amer¬ 
icanism  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Rowe. 

The  expressions  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  received  in  these  bitter  hours  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  his  stimulating  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  progress  of  con¬ 
tinental  fraternity  extended  throughout 
all  .America.  The  forward  march  of 
voluntary  and  resolute  cooperation,  of 
constructive  action,  and  of  clear  thinking 
has  given  tftc  Pan  .American  movement 
its  distinctive  character  as  an  exemplary- 
undertaking  of  wide  scope. 

We  who  are  continuing  our  work  in  this 
organization  know  that  in  all  the  countries 
members  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  we 
have  a  legion  of  devoted  and  unselfish 
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supjxjrtcrs.  In  the  fields  of  economy, 
education,  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  the 
l)est  elements  have  joined  to  give  to  the 
task  of  continental  rapprochement  both 
a  creative  impulse  and  a  genuinely  popular 
meaning. 

'I  he  Pan  American  Union  is  deeply 
grateful  to  all  those  who  spread  and 
strengthen  its  high  ideals.  In  agricultural 
and  industrial  centers,  in  shops,  in  school¬ 
rooms,  in  university  halls,  in  the  activities 
concerned  with  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth,  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  financial  institutions.  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  has  a  task  to  do  and  it  needs  the 
cooperation  of  the  men  and  women  who 
work  unfalteringly  at  those  tasks. 

The  creative  spirit  of  Pan  .'\mericanism 
must  lie  strengthened  and  broadened  day 
by  day.  At  the  end  of  1947.  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  .American 
States  will  lie  held  in  the  capital  of  Co¬ 
lombia.  At  that  meeting  the  vast  structure 
of  the  Inter-American  System  will  lx; 


consolidated  and  the  foundation  laid  not 
only  for  its  functions  within  the  hemi-  i 
sphere  but  also  for  a  firmer  relationship 
with  the  United  .Nations. 

The  CJoverning  Board  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  has  labored  with  great  diligence 
and  competence  in  the  preparation  of  the 
material  to  lx*  considered  at  the  Bogota 
Conference.  .At  this  writing  almost  all  of 
the  projects  to  lx*  submitted  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  ha\e  lx*en  prepared. 

Dr.  L.  .S.  Rowe,  our  leader,  our  chief, 
our  friend,  was  not  fx*rmitted  to  celebrate 
with  us  this  Pan  .American  Day  of  1947,  or 
to  attend  the  conference  at  Bogota.  We 
are  sure,  however,  that  at  that  as.seml)ly, 
as  well  as  within  the  Pan  .American  Union 
itself  and  throughout  all  .America,  his 
noble  life  and  his  fruitful  work  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  their  influence  and  that  his 
spirit  will  always  lie  a  source,  of  inspiration  , 
to  those  entrusted  with  keeping  aloft  the  ; 
banner  of  a  constructive  and  generous  > 
Pan  .Americanism. 


Pan  Americanism  and  Internationalism 


LUIS  QUIM  ANILLA 

Representative  of  Mexico  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


There  is  nothinsj  in  the  pliilosophy  of  the 
Pan  American  mo\ement.  or  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Inter-American  System,  or  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Pan  American  L  nion 
that  is  opposed  to  the  theory  or  to  the 
practice  of  an  international  order.  From 
its  very  iK’t^innine;.  Pan  Americanism  dis¬ 
played  a  strong  internationalist  tendency. 
Its  illustrious  herald,  Simon  Bolt\  ar,  was  a 
thinker  whose  mentality  was  marked  hy 
universality. 

The  “Lilterator”  was  a  true  world  citi¬ 
zen.  The  descendant  of  Europeans,  Boli¬ 
var  was  horn  and  lived  his  early  years  in 
.America.  During  his  youth  he  visited 
Europe:  and  later,  before  undertaking  the 
ijlorious  enterprise  that  was  to  distinguish 
him  forever  in  history,  he  returned  to  the 
Old  Continent.  Bolivar  never  permitted 
his  .Americanism  to  obscure  the  European 
reality  and,  through  it,  the  world  reality. 
Hero  of  his  country's  independence,  his 
activities  carried  him  far  In'yond  the 
frontiers  of  A’enezuela.  He  liberated  the 
territory  of  six  of  the  present  republics  of 
thecontinent:  A’enezuela,  C'.olombia,  Pan¬ 
ama,  E,cuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  .And 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  the  first  to  en¬ 
visage  the  greatness  of  a  strongly  united 
j  .America. 

T  hinking  as  an  .American.  Bolivar  laid 
the  foundations  of  what  we  UKlay  call  Pan 
.Americanism:  in  fact,  he  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  great  ('onfederation  of 
.American  Nations.  To  him,  .America  was 
one;  it  was  a  ‘‘Queen  of  .Nations,"  a 
“Mother  of  Re|)ublics.”  But  he  went  even 
lK*yond  that.  With  prophetic  vision,  he 
announced  the  advent  of  a  world  order 
and,  at  the  iM-ginniug  of  the  past  century. 


h?  predicted  that  some  day  not  o.ily  would 
.America  be  one  but  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  adopt  one  single  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Pan  .Americanism  of  Bolivar  was. 
then,  the  precursor  of  a  continental  order 
which,  in  its  turn,  can  serve  as  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  model  for  establishing  an  even 
greater  order:  the  world  order.  Because 
of  the  far-reaching  vision  of  that  genius  of 
.America,  the  New  Continent  can  take 
pride  in  having  been  the  forerunner  of 
internationalism. 

With  Bolivar,  the  first  free  .Americans — 
having  won  the  independence  of  their  re¬ 
spective  nations — discovered  the  supreme 
value  of  their  mutual  /«/crdependence. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  thought  and 
action  of  the  .American  Republics.  It  e\- 
j)lains  in  part  why  we.  accustomed  to  think 
in  terms  of  an  entire  continent,  are  perhaps 
better  prepared  than  others  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  entire  world. 

In  fact,  since  a  free  .America  first  came  to 
life,  it  has  made  itself  the  spokesman  for  the 
general  interests  of  man.  It  is  true  that 
our  continent  was  settled  by  people  who 
belonged  to  diverse  races,  culture'!,  and 
religions.  But  that  in  itself  is  not  sufficient 
to  explain  our  internationalism.  Other 
countries,  other  continents  have  also  been 
peopled  by  men  of  various  races,  cultures, 
and  religions.  .And  they  have  never 
thought  or  acted  as  members  of  an  inter¬ 
national  community. 

•America's  vast  extent  permitted  it  to 
give  shelter,  without  difficulty  or  conflict, 
to  the  varied  peoples  who  came  to  the 
"New  World"  to  create  in  it  a  "New 
Way"  of  life.  The  geographical  make-uj) 
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of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is.  therefore, 
one  of  the  circumstances  that  explains 
American  internationalism.  Ours  is  an 
enormous  continent,  separated  materially 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  two  vast 
oceans  that  extend  from  pole  to  pole. 
.\merica  is  a  true  continent;  perhaps  the 
only  one  that,  because  of  its  geography, 
deserves  such  an  appellation.  In  fact,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  fix  the  dividing  line  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  or  between  the  latter  and 
Africa ! 

Furthermore,  to  understand  why  the  in¬ 
ternationalist  spirit  could  flourish  in  our 
hemisphere,  three  relevant  factors  must  be 
considered:  Christianity,  liberty,  and 
democracy. 

Christianity  is  an  essentially  interna- 
national  phenomenon.  The  spirit  of  frater¬ 
nity  proclaimed  by  that  religion  cannot 
logically  recognize  frontiers  of  any  kind. 
Catholic  conquistadors  and  Protestant 
settlers  introduced,  into  the  .American 
world,  the  noble  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood. 

Neither  can  the  ideal  of  liljerty  admit 
national  limits.  Whoever  l)elieves  in  lib¬ 
erty  must  accept  it  for  everyone.  Other¬ 
wise  he  does  not  Ixjlieve  in  lilx*rty  at  all. 
The  really  free  man  will  never  resign 
himself  to  living  among  slaves. 

.And  the  same  thing  may  lx*  said  alK)ut 
democracy.  From  its  first  days  of  inde¬ 
pendent  life,  America  declared  its  faith  in 
republican  institutions.  Later — alx)ve  all 
since  the  period  that  lx*gan  with  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt — the  representatives  of  Amer¬ 
ica  have  proclaimed,  in  international 
assemblies,  their  irrevocable  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  democracy.  Still  further,  they 
have  officially  declared  that  such  faith 
constitutes  the  ideological  basis  of  the 
entire  Inter-.American  System.  .And  de¬ 
mocracy,  like  Christianity  and  like  lilxrty, 
is  a  world  concept.  It  rests  on  the  import 
we  concede  to  the  majority.  The  jurisdic¬ 


tion  of  democracy  is  world-wide,  lx*cause, 
obviously,  it  is  not  concerned  with  a 
particular  majority.  To  make  law,  it  is 
enough  that  there  l.e  a  majority;  and  the 
more  numerous  that  majority,  the  more 
authentic  the  democracy  that  rests  upon  it. 

Undeniably  the  faith  that  the  first  free 
Americans  professed  in  democracy  arose 
in  good  part  from  the  natural  optimism 
inherent  in  the  men  of  .America.  It  is  an 
optimism  that  at  times  provokes  a  skeptical 
smile  from  certain  Europeans;  but  it  is  a 
legitimate  optimism,  healthy  and  con¬ 
structive,  that  squares  with  the  material 
conditions  of  our  hemisphere:  wide  spaces, 
abundant  natural  resources,  dynamic  im-  J 
migration  and,  with  all  this,  a  gifted  and  * 
friendly  native  population.  Alxtve  all,  ■ 
optimism  without  which  it  would  lx  j 
difficult  to  have  faith  in  the  progress  of  the  ; 
world. 

.All  the  antidemocratic  philosophies,  so 
foreign  to  the  .American  mentality,  are 
inspired  by  a  dire  mistrust  of  man.  Nat¬ 
urally,  such  philosophies  cannot  accept 
the  mandate  of  the  majority,  and  they  are  j 
obliged  hysterically  to  proclaim  the  neces-  j 
sity  of  “leaders”  and  of  select  minorities. 
This  radical  pessimism  provides  the  moral 
basis  for  the  fascist  interpretation  of 
history. 

Once  the  nations  of  .America  had  tri¬ 
umphed  in  their  struggle  for  independence, 
they  immediately  set  aljout  establishing  a 
system  of  international  relations  based  on 
the  tn/rrdependence  of  all  countries;  first, 
those  of  America.  Guided  by  Bolivar,  we 
hastened  to  consolidate  Pan  .Americanism. 

1  say  “we”  Ixcause  the  Pan  .American 
movement,  during  its  first  years,  was  almost 
exclusively  Latin  .American. 

.At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  United  States  of  America,  in  full 
process  of  expansion,  was  not  ready  to 
enter  into  international  commitments  that 
might  restrain  its  freedom  of  action.  I 


PAN  AMERICANISM  AND  INTERNATIONALISM 


{Secretariat  photoicntp 


UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

‘Inter- Americanism  and  Internationalism  complement  each  other  like  two  tendencies,  inspired  by  th^ 
same  ideal,  advancing  along  the  same  path.” 


Iielievc  that  this  explains,  even  though  it 
does  not  justify,  why  the  \\’ashington 
governments,  when  they  did  not  openly 
oppose  Bolivar's  Pan  Americanism,  at 
least  remained  aloof  from  it.  In  spite  of 
the  invitation  delivered  liy  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Colombia  and  Mexico 
in  Washington,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  criticized  in  the  Senate  by- 
isolationist  groups,  did  not  immediately 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lative  authorization  to  name  representa¬ 
tives  to  attend  the  Congress  of  Panama, 
convened  by  Bolivar  in  1826.  It  is  true 
that,  at  the  last  moment,  such  permission 
was  granted  to  the  State  Department,  but 
neither  of  the  two  United  States  delegates 
appointed  to  represent  their  country  at 


the  Congress  of  Panama  arrived  to  take 
part  in  its  labors.  One  of  them,  John 
Sergeant,  arrived  after  the  Congress  had 
already  adjourned.  The  other,  Richard 
C.  Anderson,  died  at  Cartagena  while  on 
his  way  to  Panama.  Thus  history  records 
that  no  representative  of  the  United  States 
participated  in  the  “amphictyonic”  as¬ 
sembly  called  by  Bolivar  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  Pan  Americanism. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  as 
early  as  1823  President  Monroe  had  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  entire  world — on  the 
initiative  of  the  British  Foreign  Office — 
that  his  country  would  view  with  hostility 
any  attempt  at  European  intervention  in 
the  territories  of  America:  but  this  pro¬ 
nouncement,  inspired  by  England,  offered 
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none  of  the  characteristics  of  authentic 
Pan  Americanism.  It  was  simply  the  uni¬ 
lateral  proclamation  of  a  purely  national¬ 
ist  United  States  policy.  Even  the  most 
authoritative  interpreters  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  aeiree  that  it  was — and  still  is — 
a  doctrine  of  the  United  States,  to  lx* 
interpreted  exclusi\ely  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  lx*  applied  exclusively  n  hen 
the  United  States  deems  it  desirable. 
By  lx5th  oris:in  and  intention,  it  can  lx* 
rectarded  only  as  a  United  States  doctrine 
which,  althouG;h  protecting;  the  g;eneral 
interests  of  that  powerful  republic,  has 
none  of  the  contractual  and  multilateral 
characteristics  of  the  Pan  Americanism 
that  was  conceived  in  Bolivar's  mind. 

\’ain  attempts  have  recently  lx*en  made 
to  “continentalize”  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which,  it  may  lie  said  in  passing,  was  later 
perverted  by  its  well-known  corollaries  to 
the  point  of  lx*ins  invoked  as  justification, 
on  various  occasions,  for  acts  of  open  inter¬ 
vention.  Granted  that  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
its  unilateralism,  to  attempt  to  make  of  it 
today  a  multilateral  doctrine  is  to  pretend 
to  turn  it  into  something;  it  ne\er  wished 
to  lx*.  1  o  speak  of  “continentalization” 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  equivalent  to 
confessing  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  continental-  not 
“continentalized” — Pan  .Americanism  is 
precisely  what  was  proposed  by  Boli\  ar  in 
the  very  lx*i;innint(  and  it  is  what  we  call 
tcxlay  the  Inter-.Xmerican  .System.  Why. 
then,  should  anyone  insist  in  ^ivinij  a 
Monroe  varnish  to  the  authentic  Pan 
.Americanism  whose  apostle,  if  e\er  there 
was  one.  was  undeniably  Bolivar  and  in 
no  wise  Monroe? 

Pan  .Americanism  can  lx*  descrilx-d  as 
the  first  step  toward  internationalism. 
1  hus  did  Bolivar  determine  it.  and  so  dfx*s 
histor\’  record  it.  It  would  lx*  heresy  to 


transform  so  tjenerous  an  .American  idea 
into  a  selfish  policy  that  favors  continental 
isolation.  We  have  desired  the  unification 
of  our  continent,  not  only  Ix^cause  it  suits 
our  .American  interests  but  also  lx*causc 
such  unification  would  lx*  a  help  toward 
eventual  world  unity. 

The  dynamic  impulse  of  our  .American 
movement  should  not  lx*  stopped  short  by 
the  two  oceans  that  wash  the  coasts  of  our 
hemisphere.  Our  historic  process  of  con-  ; 
tinental  internationalization  leads  logically  ' 
to  world  unification.  Bolivar,  through  his 
genius  and  intuition,  perceived  and  ex-  * 
pressed  that  idea  clearly;  for  example,  in  j 
his  Ideas  on  the  C'ongress  of  Panama,  | 
written  at  Lima  in  1826.  ] 

Nothing  is  less  .American  than  isolation-  . 
ism.  For  this  reason  it  appears  quite  j 
logical  that  the  United  Nations  has  estal> 
fished  its  headquarters  on  .American 
soil.  It  is  its  natural  habitat.  Those 
who  do  not  understand  this,  neither  know 
nor  understand  America.  We,  the  citizens 
of  the  New  XVorld,  are  duty  bound  to 
give  every  possible  facility  to  the  World 
Organization.  Thus  we  .shall  lx*  con¬ 
ducting  ourselves  as  true  .Americans. 

.At  the  first  meeting  of  the  L’nited  Nations 
at  San  I’rancisco  in  194.S,  certain  doubts 
spread  in  the  minds  of  many  people  re¬ 
garding  the  relationship  that  would  lx 
established  lx*tween  the  World  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  Inter-American  .System. 
Would  not  the  two  organizations  mutually 
exclude  each  other?  The  answer  was  m. 
emphatically  no!  Quite  the  contrary: 
Inter-.Americanism  and  Internationalism 
complement  each  other  like  two  tenden¬ 
cies,  inspired  by  the  same  ideal,  advancing; 
along  the  same  path.  Pan  .Americanism, 
successful  school  of  Internationalism,  facil¬ 
itated  the  ad\ent  of  the  L'nited  Nations. 

I  he  two  systems  olx*y  a  single  im[)ulse  and 
follow  a  single  direction. 

1  still  rememlx*r  the  uneasiness  of  many 
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CH  APL  LTEPEC  CASTLE,  MEXICO  CITY 


"In  the  Pan  American  movement,  from  the  Assembly  of  Panama  in  1 826  to  the  Conference  of  Chapultepec 
in  194S,  we  have  always  proclaimed  ourselves  ai^ainst  war  and  in  favor  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  all 

conflicts.” 


of  iho  dc*lt‘sau‘s.  lioth  American  and 
European,  at  ihe  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence.  Foriunately,  lotiic  prevailed.  Fvery- 
ihintj  was  made  clear.  There  was 
incor|X)raled  into  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  a  jirinciple  retrulatins  the  collab¬ 
oration  iKMween  our  hemisphere  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  lnter-.\merican  System,  far  from 
opposing  the  international  system,  placed 
itself  loyally  at  the  disjrosition  of  the  latter, 
in  order  to  share  with  it  the  task  of  main¬ 
taining  order  in  the  world.  Fhe  World 
Organization  recognized  this  in  article  .S2 
of  the  charter,  which  reads  in  part: 
"Nothing  in  the  present  C'.harter  precludes 
the  existence  of  regional  arrangements  or 
agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  as  are  appropri¬ 
ate  for  regional  action.  .  .  Later,  the 
Director  Cieneral  of  the  Pan  .\merican 


Union,  interpreting  the  C'.harter  in  his 
Report  on  the  Action  oj  the  Conference  [oj  San 
Francisco]  on  Regional  Arrangements,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  Upon  Regional  .Agencies  or  .Arrangements 
rests  the  primary  responsibility  to  seek  a  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes  before  they  are  referred  to 
the  Security  C.ouncil.  In  fact,  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  is  expected  to  encourage  the  solution  of  kx'al 
disputes  through  regional  arrangements  or  by 
regional  agencies,  either  on  the  initiative  of  the 
.States  concerned  or  by  reference  from  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  .  .  . 

3.  The  right  of  any  group  of  nations  to  enter 
into  agreements  for  self-defense  is  recognized. 
Clonsequently,  the  .Act  of  Chapultepec,  or  the 
treaty  that  may  Ix'  concluded  to  convert  this 
wartime  measure  into  a  px-acetime  agreement,  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  World  Charter.  .  .  . 

In  case  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere  is 
threatened,  the  Inter-.\merican  .System 
will  immediatelv  begin  to  function.  .\t 
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the  same  time,  the  matter  will  be  taken 
up  with  the  Security  Council,  in  order 
that  it  may  decide  if  the  instruments  of  the 
Inter-American  System  are  sufficient  to 
solve  the  dispute;  or  if,  by  reason  of  a 
threat  to  world  peace,  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  considers  that  the  World  Organization 
should  also  intervene.  There  is  no  con¬ 
flict  of  jurisdictions,  no  rivalry.  In  all 
cases  there  will  be  mutual  aid  and  close 
collaboration. 

Finally,  to  hold  that  if  we  are  Pan 
Americans  we  cannot  be  internationals, 
appears  to  me  as  illogical  as  to  maintain 
that  if  we  are  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  our  state,  we  cannot  interest  ourselves 
in  the  fate  of  our  country;  or  that  keeping 
order  in  our  homes  will  hinder  us  from 
keeping  order  in  the  community  in  which 
we  live. 

For  all  these  reasons  our  .America,  inter¬ 
national  in  origin  and  internationalist  in 
aspiration,  feels  a  natural  repugnance 
toward  any  system  of  world  policy  based 
on  the  formation  of  groups  or  blocs.  In 
America  we  reject  any  policy  of  a  balance 
based  on  antagonisms  between  rival  blocs. 
In  America  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
balance  of  hatreds  can  insure  peace.  We 
do  believe  in  the  consolidation  of  peace 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  forces. 

The  unavailing  European  “balance  of 
power”  policy  suffers  from  the  same  basic 
defects  as  characterize  the  antidemocratic 
concept  of  history:  all  men  are  evil  and 
only  by  balancing  their  hatreds  shall  we 
have  peace  ...  If  this  unstable  balance 
cannot  be  maintained,  then  let  war  come 
and  may  the  will  of  the  strong  become 
law ! 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  independence, 
we  in  .America  have  categorically  de¬ 
nounced  recourse  to  war.  In  the  Pan 
American  movement,  from  the  .Assembly 
of  Panama  in  1826  to  the  Conference  of 
Chapultepec  in  1945,  we  have  always  pro¬ 


claimed  ourselves  against  war  and  in  favor 
of  the  peaceful  solution  of  all  conflicts, 
whatever  their  origin.  This  unwavering 
faith,  not  only  in  the  goodness  but  in  the 
possibility  of  peace,  is  one  of  our  character-  ' 
istic  traits,  along  with  our  love  for  liberty  i 
and  our  democratic  aspiration. 

In  .America,  continent  with  a  fighting 
but  not  a  militarist  tradition,  no  one  has 
ever  presumed  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  ' 
the  law  of  force.  On  the  contrary — and 
it  is  well  to  repeat  it — ^we  have  always 
condemned  violence  and  aggression.  Our 
continent  has  been  the  cradle  of  Emanci¬ 
pators,  of  Liberators.  The  Conquistadors 
who  pressed  onto  .American  soil  came 
from  other  continents. 

The  basis  of  blocs  among  nations  is 
either  hatred  or  fear.  The  moral  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-.Amcrican  System  is  j 
human  brotherhood;  and  among  brothers, 
fear  has  no  place.  .America  recognizes 
no  bloc  except  that  of  mankind.  .Any 
maneuver  that  seeks  to  raise  barriers  be¬ 
tween  men,  through  the  formation  of  | 
groups,  endangers  the  peace  of  .America  j 
and  goes  against  the  moral  fiber  of  our  | 
continent.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  .America  : 
is  known  as  the  melting  pot  of  the  world.  ? 
We  are  proud  of  being  a  melting  pot. 
We  shall  take  care  to  continue  to  be  one. 
Not  only  does  the  peace  of  our  continent 
require  it  now  more  than  ever,  but  our 
culture,  fundamentally  international,  also 
demands  it. 

We  find,  in  our  hemisphere,  the  defects 
of  all  peoples;  but  also,  and  above  all,  we 
find  in  it  the  good  qualities  of  all  men. 
To  introduce,  in  our  time  and  in  our  hemi¬ 
sphere,  arbitrary  discriminations — racial, 
religious,  cultural,  or  linguistic-  is  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  ideals  that  inspired  the  conduct 
of  our  forefathers.  Deliberately  to  de¬ 
velop  differences,  not  only  among  ourselves 
but  also  between  our  continent  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  to  work  against  the 
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tradition  and  against  the  interest  of 
America. 

We,  sincere  Pan  Americanists,  want  to 
see  America  united;  we  want  to  make  it 
strong  and  great,  not  only  in  order  to  en¬ 


joy  peace  and  to  live  happily  in  our  corner 
of  the  world,  but  also  in  order  to  enable 
.America  to  be  more  useful  to  humanity. 
Only  thus  can  our  continent  completely 
fulfill  its  destiny. 


HALL  OF  HF.ROF.S,  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
Our  continent  has  been  the  cradle  of  Emancipators,  of  Liberators. 


( 
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The  American  Republics 
and  International  Law 

ClHARl.ES  G.  FENW  ICK 
Member  of  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 


It  was  more  than  a  fortunate  coincidence 
that  as  the  Leatruc  of  Nations  lost  its  eficc- 
tivencss  as  an  agency  for  the  development  of 
international  law  during  the  decade  pre¬ 
ceding  the  recent  war,  the  inter-American 
regional  system  increased  in  internal  unity 
and  moral  strength.  While  the  disruptive 
forces  of  fanatical  nationalism  in  Europe 
and  Asia  were  preparing  for  a  world¬ 
wide  conflict,  the  American  States  were 
drawing  closer  together,  reaffirming  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  ])romoting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  common  interests,  and  cre¬ 
ating  new  machinery  to  make  their  co¬ 
operation  more  effective.  The  resulting 
advantages  were  felt  when  the  test  of  war 
came;  and  they  are  being  felt  even  more 
now  in  the  period  of  reconstruction. 

No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the 
inter-American  regional  system  than  the 
record  of  its  contribution  to  the  formulation 
of  the  United  Nations.  When  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  Proposals  were  submitted  to 
them  the  American  Governments  UK)k 
seriously  the  task  before  them.  1  hey 
analyzed  with  minute  care  the  juridical 
])rinciples  upon  which  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  was  to  be  based;  they  examined  the 
machinery  set  up  to  attain  the  objectives 
of  the  organization;  and  they  jtroposed 
modifications  of  the  charter  drawn  from 
their  own  continental  traditions  and  from 
their  practical  experience  in  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  cooperation.  1  he  Charter  is  today  a 
better  document  in  consequence.  It  is  to 
be  exjiected  that  the  inter-.\merican  group 
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will  continue  to  exercise  a  lieneficial  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  eflective  agency  of 
law  and  order;  and  it  is  ecpially  to  lie 
expected  that  the  universal  organization 
will  in  turn  influence  the  develojnnent  of 
the  inter-American  regional  system. 

What  are  the  principles  of  law  which 
must  find  their  application  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  groups?  1  he  .American 
Republics,  each  and  all, .  began  their 
existence  by  revolting  against  governments 
which  they  believed  had  no  inherent  or 
moral  right  to  govern  them.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  throughout  their 
history  they  should  stress  the  right  of  man, 
as  man,  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  restraint. 
States,  their  leaders  jiroclaimed,  were  not 
endowed  with  a  mystic  personality  trans¬ 
cending  the  fundamental  interests  of  the 
individual  men  who  established  them. 
Government  must  be  by  consent  of  the 
governed,  if  it  was  to  have  legal  or  moral 
I  justification.  Self-determination  was  not 
\.so  much  a  principle  of  international  law 
^s  of  natural  law,  a  fundamental  condition 
of  social  life.  Unhappily,  self-determina¬ 
tion  became  confused  at  times  with  the 
right  to  particular  national  boundaries; 
and  the  high  moral  princijjle  of  human 
liberty  was  occasionally  lost  in  the  struggle 
to  exercise  control  over  a  few  extra  square 
miles  of  territory.  That  day,  it  is  believed, 
is  now'  past.  The  Act  of  Cha  pul  tepee  re¬ 
affirms  the  proscription  of  territorial 
conquest  and  the  nonrecognition  of  acqui- 


Courtesy  of  the  Dutnbiirtoa  Oaks  C'ollection 

DUMBARTON  OAKS,  WASHINGTON 

When  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  were  submitted  to  the 
American  Governments,  they  took  seriously  the  task  before  them.  The  Charter  is  today  a  better 

document  in  consequence. 


sitions  of  territory  made  by  force;  and  the 
will  of  the  inter-American  community  is 
now  squarely  behind  the  principle. 

Under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  at 
the  time  the  American  States  declared 
their  independence,  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  could  only  be  maintained 
by  individual  measures  of  defense.  Hence 
the  American  Republics  welcomed  the 
principle  announced  by  President  Monroe, 
that  any  interposition  by  European  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressinjs;  or  controlling 
in  any  way  the  destiny  of  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  governments  would  be  resisted  by  the 
United  States.  The  effect  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  to  make  the  .Atlantic  Ocean 
a  true  barrier  of  defense;  and  so  long  as  the 
Latin  .American  States  had  confidence  in 
the  stood  faith  of  the  L'nited  States  their 


own  defen.se  was  assured.  When,  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  the  policies  of  the 
.American  Government  seemed  to  them  to 
be  in  conflict  with  its  own  traditional 
principles,  jurists  were  for  a  time  be¬ 
wildered.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  still 
an  ideal;  but  of  what  avail  was  it  to  exclude 
European  powers  from  the  .American  con¬ 
tinent  if  the  United  States  was  now  to  re¬ 
place  them  on  this  side  of  the  .Atlantic? 

The  answer  to  this  critical  question  was 
long  delayed;  but  it  came  at  last  in  1936. 
The  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
had  become  too  big  a  problem  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  L'nited  States  alone.  The 
United  States  now  offered  to  share  the 
obligation  and  the  responsibility  with  the 
other  .American  States.  Happily  the  offer 
was  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  of  good 
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THE  EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 


“War  in  Europe  brought  the  American  Republics  closer  together;  and  out  of  the  procedure  of  consulta*  t( 

tion  in  the  presence  of  threats  to  the  peace  developed  the  present  inter-American  security  system.”  P 


ncighborliness  in  which  it  was  made;  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  became  “continen¬ 
talized.”  A  threat  to  the  peace  of  America 
was  now  of  common  concern  to  all  of  the 
American  States,  and  the  machinery  of 
consultation  was  set  up  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  adoption  of  ways  and  means 
tending  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  principle  proclaimed  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  was  made 
more  specific  and  definite  at  Lima  in  1938, 
when  the  shadow  of  the  coming  conflict  in 
Europe  had  now  grown  darker.  War  in 
Europe  brought  the  American  Republics 
closer  together;  and  out  of  the  procedure 
of  consultation  in  the  presence  of  threats 
to  the  jieace  developed  the  present  inter- 
American  .security  system,  the  principles 
of  which  were  set  forth  in  the  Act  of 
Chapultcp>ec.  Thc.se  principles  in  turn 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of 


Chapter  \"III  of  the  Charter  of  the  Cnited 
Nations,  in  accordance  with  which  re¬ 
gional  groups  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  about  the  pacific  settlement  of 
local  disputes  and  may,  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Security  Council,  take  enforce¬ 
ment  action  against  a  state  guilty  of  acts  of 
aggression. 

The  American  States  have  reiterated 
with  tireless  insistence  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  members  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity.  No  occasion  is  overlooked  to 
reaffirm  once  more,  as  at  Mc.xico  City  in 
1945,  these  constituent  elements  of  the 
structure  of  the  inter-American  system. 
The  very  e.vistence  of  the  state  carries 
with  it  an  affirmation  of  these  attributes  of 
its  international  personality.  But  the  prol> 
lem  now  before  us  is  to  determine  how 
these  principles  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  urgent  need  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
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national  community  to  formulate  con¬ 
structive  rules  of  law  for  the  regulation  of 
the  conflicting  interests  of  states.  Already 
it  has  been  recognized  that  the  principles 
of  sovereignty  and  independence  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  right  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
No  longer  may  a  state,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  sovereignty,  claim  the  right  to  be  the 
judge  in  its  own  case.  Sovereignty  must 
yield  to  the  obligation  to  resort  to  pro¬ 
cedures  of  pacific  settlement.  No  longer 
may  a  state  claim  the  right  to  take  the 
law  into  its  own  hands  and  have  recourse 
to  force  against  a  neighboring  state  that 
refuses  to  accede  to  its  claims.  The  old 
sovereign  right  of  the  individual  state  to 
declare  war,  once  regarded  by  jurists  as 
the  supreme  test  of  sovereignty,  has  now 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  e.xclusive 
right  of  the  community  to  have  recourse 
to  force  to  uphold  the  law.  Only  in  the 
emergency  of  self-defense  may  a  state  meet 
force  with  force,  and  then  only  until  the 
agencies  of  the  community  have  taken  the 
necessary  measures  to  maintain  peace  and 
security. 

The  new  system  of  collective  security 
implies  far-reaching  restrictions  upon  the 
traditional  conception  of  sovereignty  and 
independence.  But  these  restrictions  are 
essential  conditions  of  the  survival  of  the 
state  itself.  They  are  the  sole  protection 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  They  mark 
the  triumph  of  law  over  force.  Our 
problem  today  is  not  to  calculate  how 
much  .sovereignty  and  independence  we 
have  lost  in  establishing  the  new  system, 
but  to  devote  our  energies  to  making  the 
new  .system  effective. 

But  the  .system  of  collective  security, 
whether  in  its  regional  or  in  its  universal 
form,  is  no  more  than  a  guarantee  of  the 
existing  status  quo.  It  contains  only  the 
principle  of  stability  in  its  narrowest  sense, 
not  the  principle  of  justice.  If  the  inter- 


American  community  as  a  regional  group 
and  the  United  Nations  as  a  universal 
organization  are  to  succeed  in  maintaining 
law  and  order  on  a  permanent  basis  they 
can  only  do  so  by  taking  constructive 
measures  to  regulate  conflicts  of  interest 
between  their  respective  members.  These 
conflicts  of  interest  have  in  the  past  fre¬ 
quently  been  settled  by  the  arbitrary  im¬ 
position  of  the  will  of  one  state  upon  that 
of  another.  In  the  absence  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  endowed  with  legis¬ 
lative  and  judicial  agencies,  the  individual 
state  relied  upon  its  power  to  enforce  the 
law.  At  times,  it  even  asserted  that  in 
using  its  power  to  enforce  the  law  it  was 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  whole  community. 
But  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  other 
members  of  the  community  would  find  it 
difficult  to  acquiesce  in  the  assumption  by 
a  single  state  of  a  right  to  act  either  in  its 
own  behalf  or  in  their  collective  behalf. 
In  consequence  resistance  to  such  arbi¬ 
trary  conduct  took  the  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  nonintervention,  which  ranks  with  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  independence  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  in  ter- American 
law.  Beginning  with  the  Montevideo 
Convention  of  1933  down  to  the  Act  of 
Chapultepcc  of  1945  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  con¬ 
demn  the  intervention  of  one  state  in  the 
affairs  of  another. 

But  the  principle  of  nonintervention  is  a 
negative  principle.  It  pro.scrilx?s  arbitrary- 
conduct  on  the  part  of  an  individual  state, 
liut  it  does  not  establish  a  rule  of  law  by 
which  the  occasions  for  such  arbitrary- 
conduct  may  lx.*  avoided  in  the  future. 
This  olniously  is  the  task  of  the  inter- 
American  community  as  a  whole  in  respect 
to  problems  arising  with  its  regional  group, 
as  it  must  lx?  the  task  of  the  United  Nations 
for  prolilems  of  a  universal  character.  The 
distinction  l)etwcen  inter-American  prol)- 
lems  and  universal  prolilems  in  this 
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connection  is  not  a  rigid  one,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  American  Repulilics  are  free, 

\\  ithin  the  scope  of  their  obligations  under 
the  Charter,  to  formulate  rules  of  law 
applicalile  among  themselves  until  such 
time  as  the  adoption  of  a  universal  rule 
may  create  a  conflict  with  the  regional 
rule.  In  some  cases  it  may  Ik*  possible  for 
the  regional  rule  and  the  universal  rule  to 
exist  side  by  side.  In  the  matter  of  na¬ 
tionality,  for  example,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  concession  by  the  American 
Republics  of  special  privileges  to  the 
nationals  of  their  regional  group  which  the 
United  Nations  as  a  world-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  might  not  lie  prepared  to  extend  to 
the  nationals  of  all  of  its  memliers. 

The  formulation  of  these  new  rules  of 
law  is  a  constructive  task  of  the  highest 
importance.  Happily  there  is  reason  to 
iKlieve  that  its  difiiculties  are  not  so  great 
as  they  were  lielieved  to  lie  a  decade  or 
more  ago.  For  international  law,  like 
national  law,  falls  into  two  categories.  In 
the  first  category  are  the  rules  defining  the 
respective  rights  of  individual  states,  and 
in  the  second  category  are  the  rules  pro¬ 
viding  for  cooperation  for  the  promotion 
of  common  interests.  The  experience  of 
national  law  has  long  ago  taught  us  that 
innumerable  controversies  iKtween  in¬ 
dividuals,  often  of  an  acute  character, 
may  lie  removed  by  the  simple  process  of 
adopting  a  general  rule  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  community.  The  adoption,  for 
example,  of  sanitary  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  may  at  a  single 
stroke  eliminate  a  thousand  controversies 
Iietw’een  individuals  resulting  from  the 
disfiosal  of  waste  in  a  manner  offensive  to 
one’s  neighlxjr.  The  general  prohibition 
of  commercial  monoplies  may  put  an  end 
to  a  thousand  controversies  based  upon 
unfair  trade  practices. 

In  like  manner  many  of  the  conflicts 
between  states,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 


formulate  satisfactory  rules  of  law  between 
the  two  parties  to  the  controversy,  may 
perhaps  be  found  to  yield  to  general  reg¬ 
ulations  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community.  Indeed,  it  appears 
possible  that  even  the  more  serious  con¬ 
flicts  of  states,  which  seem  to  resist  stub- 
Ixjrnly  all  attempts  to  bring  them  under 
fixed  rules  of  law,  may  be  found  to  yield  i 
to  what  might  be  called  “cooperative  1 
treatment.”  By  this  process  conflicts  of 
interest  are  solved  not  by  leaving  competi¬ 
tion  unrestrained,  and  then  seeking  to 
induce  rival  states  to  submit  their  disputes 
to  pacific  procedures,  but  by  marking  out  * 
a  given  area  of  cooperation  and  thus 
limiting  competition  to  an  area  within 
which  it  can  lie  kept  under  control. 

Obviously  progress  must  be  slow  in  this 
direction.  But  already  a  lieginning  has 
Ixren  made.  On  November  30,  1940,  15  | 
American  Republics  signed  an  agreement  I 
providing  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  I 
coffee.  The  principal  object  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  to  allocate  equitably  the  market 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  among  the  various  coffee-pro¬ 
ducing  countries  through  the  adoption  of 
basic  annual  export  quotas  for  each  coun¬ 
try.  The  administration  of  the  agreement 
was  assigned  to  the  Inter-.American  Coffee 
Board  composed  of  delegates  representing 
the  governments  of  the  participating 
countries.  This  Board,  in  addition  to 
other  powers,  was  given  authority  to  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  the  quotas  for  the  United 
States  market  in  order  to  adjust  supplies 
to  estimate  requirements.  The  agreement 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  entered  into, 
and  it  marked  an  important  practical 
achievement  in  establishing  cooperative 
regulation  in  place  of  mutually  injurious 
competition. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
other  conflicts  of  national  economic  inter¬ 
est  Ijetween  the  American  States  may  in 
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I  like  manner  be  brought  under  limited  reg- 

r  ulation,  adequate  to  prevent  injurious 

competition  but  not  so  comprehensive  as 
c  to  destroy  individual  initiative.  All  such 

s  regulations  are,  it  is  true,  limitations  upon 

the  freedom  of  action  of  the  particular 
I-  state;  but  they  are  limitations  upon  a 

r  technical  freedom  which  is  of  little  value 

d  in  comparison  with  the  larger  actual  free- 

e  dom  resulting  from  the  removal  of  obsta- 

jf  cles  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 

i-  individual  state  to  remove.  The  American 

to  States  have  great  natural  resources  as  yet 

es  developed  only  in  part.  How  is  the  devcl- 

at  *  opment  to  proceed  without  giving  rise  to 
us  conflicts  of  interest  between  producers  and 

in  consumers  and  between  the  individual 

memliers  of  each  group?  The  answer  may 
lis  well  lie  in  cooperative  agreements  for  the 
las  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties.  This  would 
15  be  to  give  practical  application  to  the 
mt  Good  Neighbor  policy  and  to  permit  law 
of  to  perform  its  proper  function  of  creating 
ee-  ordered  liberty.  Obviously  such  coopera- 
ket  tive  agreements  will  require  some  measure 
[  of  of  constructive  imagination  on  the  part  of 
ro-  the  American  Governments,  as  well  as  the 
of  ability  to  look  beyond  the  more  immediate 
un-  gains  of  the  present  to  the  larger  advan- 
ent  tages  to  be  obtained  in  the  future. 

[fee  I  A  concrete  illustration  of  the  possibility 
ing  I  of  adjusting  the  conflicting  claims  of  states 
ing  ■  in  the  more  difficult  political  field  by  the 
to  ^  adoption  of  new  constructive  rules  of  law 
in-  I  may  Ire  found  in  the  resolution  adopted 
ited  I  at  the  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
flies  ^  Peace,  providing  that  the  new  Organic 
lent  I  Pact  of  the  Inter-American  System  is  to  be 
nto,  I  accompanied  not  only  by  a  Declaration  of 
tical  I  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  but  by  a 
itive  I  Declaration  of  the  International  Rights 
ious  f  and  Duties  of  Man.  The  first  of  the  two 
I  declarations  is  to  follow  the  traditional 
that  lines  of  inter-American  declarations  of 
Iter-  fundamental  principles.  The  second  dec- 
y  in  laration  is  novel,  and  its  adoption  may 
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have  far-reaching  effects  within  and  be¬ 
yond  the  regional  group  of  .\merican 
States. 

Resolution  XL  of  the  Mexico  City  Con¬ 
ference,  in  making  provision  for  the 
formulation  by  the  Inter-American  Juridi¬ 
cal  Committee  of  a  draft  declaration  to  lie 
submitted  to  the  American  States,  con¬ 
templates  that  the  international  protection 
of  the  essential  rights  of  man  would 
eliminate  the  misuse  of  the  diplomatic 
protection  of  citizens  abroad.  If  it  should, 
indeed,  lie  able  to  do  so  it  would  be  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  development 
of  inter-American  law.  For  upon  no  other 
subject  have  American  jurists  found  it 
more  difficult  to  formulate  constructive 
rules  of  law  to  regulate  the  conflicting 
interests  of  their  governments.  The  dec¬ 
laration  itself  would  constitute  a  standard 
of  inter-American  conduct  which  all  of  the 
American  Governments  would  agree  to 
observe  as  part  of  their  individual  national 
law.  In  presenting  its  separate  project  on 
the  subject  to  the  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace,  the  Mexican  delega¬ 
tion  proposed  that  there  Ije  included  in  the 
inter-American  system  “an  organ  specially 
designed  to  watch  over  the  regulation  and 
practical  application  of  the  principles  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  declaration.”  Acting  on 
this  proposal,  the  Inter-American  Juridical 
Committee  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
special  international  court,  the  statute  of 
which  should  lie  included  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  instrument  in  which  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  is  adopted.  The 
practical  effect  of  such  a  court  would  lie  to 
eliminate  claims  of  one  state  against 
another  based  upon  alleged  denial  of 
justice.  Additional  constructive  rules 
must,  of  course,  Ije  formulated  covering 
other  phases  of  the  problem  than  the  mere 
protection  of  fundamental  rights.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  lie 
less  difficult  once  the  inter-American 
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community  has  adopted  procedures  for 
the  orderly  settlement  of  conflicting  claims. 
Experience  has  shown  that  at  times  it  is 
the  lack  of  adequate  procedures  of  settle¬ 
ment  which  makes  it  difiicult  to  adopt 
sulistantive  rules  of  law,  just  as  at  times  it 
is  difiicult  to  persuade  states  to  resort  to 
pacific  procedures  when  the  rule  of 
substantive  law  is  uncertain. 

What  is  true  between  the  -Xmerican 
nations  is  equally  true  in  respect  to  the 
larger  world  community.  The  process  of 
eliminating  areas  of  conflicting  interest  by 
adopting  general  regulations  of  a  construc¬ 
tive  character  has  already  begun,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  definite  accomplishments  in  the  near 
future.  Each  minor  area  of  conflict  that 
can  be  brought  under  control  encourages 
the  attempt  to  control  more  difficult  ones. 
If  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  for 
example,  can  succeed  in  regulating  the 


currencies  of  states  and  putting  foreign 
exchange  upon  a  stable  basis,  governments 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  go  further  and 
bring  under  control  the  more  sharply  com¬ 
petitive  phases  of  their  economic  relations. 
This  will  call  for  .some  sacrifice  of  “sovereign 
rights,”  but  the  result  will  lie  an  increase 
in  “effective  sovereignty,”  which  is  what 
counts  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

The  principle  of  equality  has  found 
expression  in  numerous  inter-American 
declarations  of  fundamental  rights,  and  it 
now  stands  at  the  forefront  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  proclaims 
that  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
“sovereign  equality  of  all  of  its  memljers.” 
What  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
principle  which  at  first  sight  seems  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  wide  divergencies  of  terri¬ 
torial  size  and  degrees  of  material  progress 
that  arc  to  l>c  found  both  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  States  and  in  the  world  at  large? 
1  he  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  principle 
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of  equality  rises  above  considerations  of 
size  of  population,  of  extent  of  territory, 
of  degrees  of  material  resources.  It  is 
concerned  with  respect  for  the  state  as  a 
memlier  of  the  international  community; 
it  implies  recognition  of  certain  funda¬ 
mental  rights  associated  with  the  very 
{XTsonality  of  the  state;  it  asserts  that  the 
same  rules  of  law  apply  to  one  state  as  to 
another,  the  same  rights  and  the  .same 
duties.  That  granted,  the  American  .States 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  interest  within  their  group 
in  the  solution  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  problems,  where  states  with  larger 
resources  may  be  expected  to  assume  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  commemsuratc  with  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  contribute  to  the  desired  objective. 

No  principle  has  l)een  more  insistently 
proclaimed  l)y  the  American  States  of 
recent  years  than  the  good  faith  of  treaties. 
Mutual  trust  in  the  pledged  word  is  an 
essential  condition  of  the  peaceful  cooper¬ 
ation  of  states,  as  it  is  an  essential  condition 
of  peaceful  cooperation  lietween  individ¬ 
uals.  To  break  faith  Ijetween  nations,  as 
to  Ijreak  faith  lx;tween  individuals,  is  to 
destroy  confidence  and  to  invite  open 
anarchy  in  international  relations.  But 
the  maintenance  of  this  principle  is  possible 
only  if  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that 
many  treaties  have  lieen  entered  into  in 
the  past  under  circumstances  of  direct  or 
indirect  compulsion;  and  it  is  natural  that 
a  state,  acting  under  compulsion,  should 
lie  reluctant  to  regard  its  good  faith  as 
pledged  to  the  oliservance  of  the  treaty. 
In  other  cases  a  fundamental  change  of 
circumstances  may  have  taken  place  since 
the  treaty  was  first  entered  into.  How  are 
these  situations  to  be  met?  Obviously  not 
l)y  permitting  the  unilateral  repudiation 
of  treaties.  But  the  alternative  can  only 
lie  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community  as  a  body  of  its  re- 
sponsiliility  for  the  removal  of  the  condi¬ 


tions  that  make  the  continuance  of  the 
treaty  unduly  burdensome.  Here  again 
the  principle  of  cooperation  can  lie 
brought  into  play  as  the  alternative  to  a 
narrowly  nationalistic  attitude.  A  con¬ 
structive  rule  applicable  to  all  similar 
situations  within  the  international  com¬ 
munity  may  take  the  edge  from  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  two  states  each  seeking 
its  own  particular  advantage  in  the  matter 
under  dispute. 

In  making  provision  for  the  formulation 
of  a  Declaration  of  the  International 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  the  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  anticipated 
the  provisions  of  the  C'harter  of  the  United 
Nations  looking  to  the  promotion  of  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free¬ 
doms.  A  generation  ago  this  matter  was 
left  to  the  separate  control  of  the  individual 
states.  It  was  a  domestic  problem  with 
which  other  states  were  not  concerned. 
But  it  has  now  come  to  l)e  seen  that  there 
is  a  very  close  connection  between  respect 
for  human  rights  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  between  the  nations.  Unless  there 
can  be  mutual  understanding  Ix'tween 
states  there  can  lx*  no  confidence  lx*tween 
them,  no  real  trust,  no  reliance  upon  the 
faith  of  treaties.  The  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  must  Ije  kept  open  at  all 
times.  The  sources  of  information  must 
be  accessible  to  all.  The  people  must  at 
all  times  be  able  to  form  just  judgments  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  other  nations,  as  well 
as  of  their  own.  Any  attempt  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  stifle  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  or  to  guide  it  into  false  channels 
must  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  other  countries  and 
of  creating  an  attitude  of  suspicion  hostile 
to  international  peace. 

The  problems  before  us  are  numerous 
and  in  some  cases  intricate;  but  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  them  is  not  beyond  our  grasp. 
Our  more  immediate  task  is  to  endeavor  to 
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create  so  large  a  body  of  common  interests  the  personality  of  other  states  and  to 

between  the  nations  as  to  make  the  con-  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  in  their 

flicts  of  interest  between  individual  states  relations  with  one  another.  Upon  the 

seem  relatively  unimportant.  This  task  good  faith  of  these  reciprocal  pledges 

has  already  been  begun,  and  there  is  rests  the  po.ssibility  of  that  mutual  con- 

evidence  of  progress  year  by  year.  In  fidence  without  which  no  progress  can 

due  time  nations  will  come  to  realize  that  be  made  in  the  critical  task  of  disarma- 

their  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  ment;  and  it  would  appear  that  no  better 

order  in  the  whole  international  com-  assurance  could  be  given  by  a  state  of  the 

munity  is  so  great  that  no  immediate  sincerity  of  its  individual  pledge  not  to 

interest  of  their  own  could  warrant  them  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  other  states 

in  thwarting  the  general  welfare.  On  the  than  the  fact  that  within  its  own  borders 

other  hand,  while  the.se  measures  of  co-  it  observes  scrupulously  the  human  rights 

operation  are  going  forward,  nations  must  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  its  own 

reaffirm  their  determination  to  respect  people. 
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The  war  has  profoundly  affected  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  world  commerce.  Not  only  were 
the  normal  trade  routes  temporarily 
disrupted  by  the  necessities  of  military 
action,  but  the  pattern  of  international 
exchanges  has  been  altered  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  by  the  physical  destruction  and 
social  upheaval  in  some  areas,  and  the 
stimulus  given  to  new  production  facilities 
in  other  regions. 

.\mong  the  more  significant  changes  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  productive 
capacity  and  the  trade  potential  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

During  the  war  years  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  rose  to  unprecedented 
levels.  Exports  in  1944  soared  to  a  total 
of  SI  4,257  millions  (excluding  United 
States  shipments  to  its  armed  forces  over¬ 
seas),  of  which  all  but  about  $3,000 
million  represented  lend-lease  shipments. 
Imports  were  also  very  large,  reaching  the 
wartime  peak  of  $4,136  million  in  1945. 
The  volume  of  importations  was  held 
down  by  the  physical  shortage  of  goods 
and  ships,  and  the  shutting  off  of  some 
important  customary  sources  of  supply. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  lend-lease 
deliveries  have  tapered  off  rapidly,  but 
“cash”  exports  have  risen.  It  is  expected 
that  the  value  of  United  States  foreign 
trade  during  1946  will  amount  to  slightly 
under  $10,000  million  of  export-s,  and 
slightly  under  $5,000  million  of  imports. 
If  these  expectations  are  realized,  this  will 
constitute  the  largest  peacetime  foreign 
trade  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1920''s,  the 
United  States  annual  exports  averaged 


$4,757  million  and  imports  $3,960  mil¬ 
lion.  During  the  3-year  period,  1936-38, 
United  States  annual  exports  averaged 
$2,967  million  and  imports  $2,489  million. 

Of  course,  the  large  values  of  recent 
years  are  in  part  accounted  for  by  price 
increases.  The  unit  value  of  exports 
(other  than  lend-lease)  in  1945  showed  an 
advance  of  45  percent  over  the  1936-38 
level,  and  the  unit  value  of  imports  in  1945 
showed  an  advance  of  55  percent  over  the 
1936-38  level. 

The  wartime  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  other  American  republics  showed 
a  relatively  greater  increase  of  imports 
than  of  exports.  Purchases  included  not 
only  larger  amounts  of  strategic  and  crit¬ 
ical  materials  usually  procured  from  Latin 
America,  but  also  included  substantial 
quantities  of  essential  goods  which  had 
previously  come  largely  from  the  Far  East. 
There  were  also  important  purchases  of 
such  articles  as  alcoholic  beverages,  candy, 
jewelry,  leather  goods,  and  textiles.  On 
the  other  hand.  United  States  exports 
were  held  in  check  by  the  Gargantuan 
appetite  of  the  military  services,  although 
the  United  States  allocated  to  the  other 
.American  republics  supplies  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  raw-  materials  on  the 
“share-and-share-alike”  principle. 

While  the  exigencies  of  the  w'ar  resulted 
in  temporary  inconveniences  and  hard¬ 
ships  to  all  participants,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  steps  taken  during  the  war 
to  promote  Latin  .American  exports  to  the 
U  nited  States  may  have  the  effect  of  open¬ 
ing  up  permanently  larger  markets  in  the 
U  nited  States  for  the  products  of  the  other 
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American  republics,  not  only  in  the  raw 
materials  field,  but  also  in  numerous  lines 
of  manufactured  and  semimanufactured 
goods. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  as  most  types 
of  goods  have  become  more  plentiful. 
United  States  exports  to  Latin  America 
have  increased  steadily.  During  the  first 
8  months  of  1946  United  States  exports  to 
Latin  .America  were  at  the  monthly  rate  of 
SI 60  million,  four  times  the  monthly  rate 
in  1936-38.  During  the  same  period  of 
1946,  United  .States  imports  from  Latin 
.America  (not  including  gold  and  silver) 
were  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $144  million, 
or  slightly  more  than  three  times  the  pre¬ 
war  rate. 

The  important  position  that  Latin 
.America  has  come  to  occupy  as  a  supplier 
of  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  in  1936-38  imports  from 


the  Latin  American  republics  represented 
only  23  percent  of  total  United  States  im¬ 
ports,  in  1945  imports  from  Latin  America 
were  39  percent  of  the  total.  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  is  also  taking  a  larger  proportion  of 
United  States  total  exports.  In  1936-38 
exports  to  Latin  America  were  16  percent 
of  total  United  .States  exports;  in  1945 
Latin  America  took  29  percent  of  United 
States  exports. 

These  trends,  revealed  by  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  United  .States  trade  returns,  are 
also  confirmed  by  the  foreign-trade  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  other  American  rejjublics. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
20  Latin  American  republics  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  since  1940,  and  in  1945 
amounted  to  $3,251  million,  the  largest 
total  for  any  year  in  history  except  1920, 
when  the  total  was  slightly  larger.  (.Sec 
table  1.)  Latin  American  imports  were 
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Among  the  significant  changes  in  world  commerce  brought  about  by  the  war  was  the  increase  in  the 
productive  capacity  and  the  trade  potential  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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nearly  stationary  from  1938  through  1943, 
but  rose  substantially  in  1944  and  still 
more  in  1945.  In  the  last  mentioned  year, 
the  total  value  of  imports  was  $2,112  mil¬ 
lion,  a  total  surpassed  only  in  the  year  1920 
and  the  5  years  1925  through  1929. 

The  destination  of  Latin  .\merican  ex¬ 
ports  shows  some  striking  shifts.  In  the 
late  1930's,  around  33  percent  of  aggregate 
Latin  .American  exports  were  going  to  the 
United  States,  1.5  percent  to  Canada,  5.5 
percent  to  other  .American  republics,  8 
percent  to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
2.3  percent  to  .Asia,  .Africa  and  Oceania, 

16.7  percent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  balance  of  33  percent  to  continental 
Europe.  In  1945  the  distribution  was 
roughly  as  follows:  United  States,  49.5  per¬ 
cent;  other  .American  republics.  16.7  per¬ 
cent;  United  Kingdom,  11.9  percent;  and 
all  other  countries,  21.9  percent. 

.As  regards  the  source  of  imports  the 
changes  have  also  been  striking.  In  the 
late  1930's  the  source  of  Latin  .American 
imports  was  roughly  as  follows:  L’nited 
State.s,  34  jx'rcent;  Canada,  1  percent; 
other  .American  republics,  9  percent;  .Asia, 
.Africa,  Oceania,  6  percent;  L’nited  King¬ 
dom,  13  [X'rcent;  and  continental  Europe, 
37  percent.  In  1945  the  source  of  imports 
was  approximately  as  follows:  L'nited 
States,  58.5  percent;  other  .American 
republics,  25.5  [xrcent;  United  Kingdom, 

3.7  percent;  and  all  other  countries  12.3 
percent. 

During  the  war  years  Latin  .American 
trade  with  continental  Europe  dwindled  to 
a  very  low  point.  The  revival  since  the 
war  has  been  principally  in  exixjrts  qf 
foodstuffs,  textile  fabrics,  and  certain  raw 
materials  to  Europe.  Some  large  ship¬ 
ments  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  L'nited 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  .Admin¬ 
istration.  Several  of  the  Latin  .American 
Republics  have  also  extended  credits  to 
European  countries  as  the  basis  for  reviv¬ 


ing  trade  with  that  area.  Imports  from 
Europe  are  also  gradually  picking  up,  but 
at  a  considerably  slower  rate.  .Among  the 
major  items  involved  in  this  trade  have 
been  such  things  as  wood  pulp,  hardware, 
and  machines  from  Sweden,  and  textile 
machinery  and  chemicals  from  Switzer¬ 
land.  .A  relatively  small  volume  of  im¬ 
ports,  consisting  principally  of  newsprint, 
has  been  received  from  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Before  the  war  Germany  occupied  a 
larger  position  than  any  other  continental 
European  country  in  the  trade  with  Latin 
.America.  In  1938  Germany  took  10  per- 


T.abi.e  I. — Foreign  Trade  oj  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  1910-1945  ^ 

IValuc.-i  in  millions  of  (iolbrsj 


>'oiir 

IniiK)rts  i 

Exports 

1910 . 

1,098 

1,  309 

1911 . 

1,  201 

1,  317 

1912 . 

1,  300 

1,  589 

1913 . 

1,  399 

1,  489 

1914 . 

955 

1,  331 

1915 . 

888 

1,664 

1916 . 

1,  208 

1,  890 

1917 . 

1,  391 

2,  059 

1918 . 

1,616 

2,  413 

1919 . 

2,014 

3, 100 

1920 . 

2,  885 

3,  491 

1921 . 

2,  039 

2,  032 

1922 . 

1,616 

2,  108 

1923 . 

2,012 

2,  451 

1924 . 

2.  109 

2,  906 

1925 . 

2,412 

2,  802 

1926 . 

2,  316 

2,  670 

1927 . 

2,312 

2,  888 

1928 . 

2,  394 

3,  030 

1929 . 

2.451 

2,954 

1930 . 

1,776 

1,985 

1931 . 

985 

1,  494 

1932 . 

610 

1,030 

1933 . 

794 

1,  178 

1934 . 

1,044 

1,632 

1935 . 

1,  117 

1,723 

1936 . 

1,248 

1.908 

1937 . 

1,630 

2,  396 

1938 . 

1,  474 

1,720 

1939 . 

1,  354 

1,  816 

1940 . 

1,  404 

1,673 

1941 . 

1,486 

1,934 

1942 . 

1,395 

2,  056 

1943 . 

1,535 

2,515 

1944 . 

1,938 

2,  963 

1945 . 

2,  272 

3,  251 

>  Figures  for  recent  years  are  preliminary. 
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A  BRAZILIAN  TRXTILL  MILL 

One  of  the  strikinc;  instances  of  increased  wartime  interchanges  among  Latin  American  republics  was 
the  export  of  cotton  fabrics  from  Brazil  to  Argentina. 


pearance  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as 
a  factor  in  Latin  American  trade.  It  has 
taken  substantial  amounts  of  textiles  and 
foodstuffs  and  has  supplied  coal  and 
lumber. 

Prior  to  the  1930's,  Latin  American 
foreign  trade  with  Asia  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  imports  of  jute,  tea,  silk,  and 
miscellaneous  Japanese  handicraft  articles. 
During  the  1930’s  Japan  developed  its 
exports  to  Latin  .America,  especially  cot¬ 
ton  textiles,  and  also  became  an  important 
purchaser  of  Latin  American  raw  cotton, 
wool,  hides,  and  metals.  These  inter¬ 
changes  have  been  effected,  not  only  by 
the  temporary  elimination  of  Japan  as  an 
important  trading  nation,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  Latin  .American  countries 
have  developed  local  production  of  articles. 
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cent  of  the  aggregate  Latin  .American  ex¬ 
ports,  and  furnished  16  percent  of  the 
aggregate  imports.  Germany  was  a  major 
market  for  such  products  as  tobacco,  cot¬ 
ton,  hides,  cacao,  and  coffee,  and  supplied 
a  large  variety  of  manufactured  products 
in  return,  especially  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  machinery,  chemicals,  and  textiles. 
In  view  of  the  almost  complete  elimination 
of  Germany  from  the  foreign  trade  picture, 
together  with  the  physical  destruction  and 
economic  disorganization  and  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  will  again,  at  least  in  the  near 
future,  occupy  as  prominent  a  position  in 
Latin  .American  trade  as  it  did  in  earlier 
years. 

.A  new  development  has  been  the  ap- 
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A  FIELD  OF  SESAME  IN  NICARAGUA 

Several  Latin  American  countries  have  expanded  production  of  veE:etable  oils,  including  sesame. 

or  substitutes  for  articles  formerly  im[)orted  countries  have  been  developins;  local  fibers 
from  the  Far  East.  For  example,  Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  jute.  Nevertheless, 
is  now  a  prtKlucer  of  silk  and  tea,  Peru  has  there  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  a  con- 
started  tea  plantations,  and  most  of  the  sidcrable  demand  for  some  Oriental  prod- 
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nets,  especially  jute.  In  the  past,  Latin 
.\nierica  has  also  taken  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  of  copra  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Part  of  this  market  remains,  but  several 
Latin  .\merican  countries  have  expanded 
production  of  vegetable  oils. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  wartime 
trade  developments  has  Ix'cn  the  greatly 
increased  interchanges  among  the  various 
Latin  .\mcrican  republics.  Some  of  this 
trade  has  obviously  been  of  an  emergency 
character,  but  it  appears  likely  that  the 
inter-Latin-.\mcrican  trade  will  remain  on 
a  higher  level  than  before  the  war.  The 
diversification  of  Latin  .American  econo¬ 
mies  and  the  improvement  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  are  important  factors  tend¬ 
ing  toward  more  trade  between  adjacent 
countries.  A  considerable  part  of  the  war¬ 
time  increase  has  been  in  food  prfxlucts. 
There  have  also  been  some  important 
instances  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 


particularly  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  from 
Brazil  to  .Argentina. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
large  increase  of  United  .States  trade  with 
the  other  -American  republics.  Here 
again  much  of  the  increase  was  abnormal 
and  is  not  likely  to  survive  a  revival  of 
[)eacctimc  comjietitivc  conditions.  .At  the 
same  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  exjx'ct  that 
both  United  .States  imjMxts  from  Latin 
.America  and  United  States  exports  to  the 
southern  republics  will  remain  on  a 
higher  level  than  before  the  war.  It  is 
significant  that  Latin  .American  exports  to 
the  L'nited  States  are  steadily  becoming 
more  diversified  and  now  include  many 
ty{>es  of  semimanufactures,  finished  manu¬ 
factures,  and  handicraft  articles,  as  well  as 
the  great  stajjles  of  commerce  that  have 
long  comprised  the  bulk  of  this  movement. 

The  relative  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Latin  .American  foreign  trade 
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A  .NEW  ORLEANS  SHIPYARD 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  trade  lietween  the  L'nited  .States  and  Latin  America  will  remain  on  a 

higher  level  than  before  the  war. 
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“The  experience  of  the  older  industrial  nations  would  clearly  indicate  that  larger  foreign  trade,  rather 
than  self-sufficiency,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  process  of  industrialization.” 


has  been  declining  slowly  over  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  years.  At  the  same  time, 
Great  Britain  remains  .second  only  to  the 
United  States  as  a  market  for  Latin 
American  produce.  Imjjorts  from  the 
United  Kingdom  declined  drastically  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  but  have  made  some  gains 
since  the  end  of  hostilities.  For  the 
immediate  future,  in  view  of  the  great 
backlog  of  demand  in  Latin  .America,  the 
outlook  for  British  exports  is  conditioned 
le.ss  by  competitive  conditions  than  by  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  British  Nation. 

International  trade  is  constantly  being 
moulded  to  changes  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  1  hese 
changes  are  going  on  constantly  during 
time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  although 
war  tends  to  accelerate  the  trends.  Over 


the  years,  the  Latin  .American  countries 
have  given  increasing  attention  to  diversi¬ 
fication  of  production,  with  a  view  to  the 
reduction  of  undue  dependence  on  over¬ 
specialized  economies.  Several  republics 
of  the  Cariblx'an  area,  for  example,  have, 
during  the  last  two  decades,  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  local  production  of  basic  foodstuffs, 
such  as  rice,  corn,  and  vegetalrle  oils.  .At 
the  same  time,  experience  has  shown  that 
neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  of  that  area 
is  suited  to  the  economical  production  of 
certain  items,  such  as  wheat,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  continue  to  import  local 
requirements  of  such  items.  Likewise, 
.Argentina  and  Chile  have  Ik-coiuc  self- 
sufficient  in  various  deciduous  fruits,  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  seasonal  basis,  and  have  even 
developed  substantial  exports.  Before  the 
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WORKER  IN  A  VENE¬ 
ZUELAN  PAPER  FACTORY 

“There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  spread  of  industrialism 
will  continue  to  leave  ample 
opportunity  for  regional  special¬ 
ization  of  production  based 
upon  differences  in  climate,  re¬ 
sources,  special  skills,  tastes,  and 
styles.” 


war  Brazil  had  l)ecome  an  important  ex¬ 
porter  of  oranges.  Various  countries  have 
also  made  considerable  headway  in  the 
further  development  of  forest  resources 
and  fisheries. 

The  war  has  also  given  further  stimulus 
to  industrialization,  particularly  in  the 
larger  countries.  Some  of  the  repul)lics 
have  long  l)een  virtually  self-sufficient  in 
numerous  articles  of  wide  popular  con¬ 
sumption,  such  as  cotton  cloth,  woolens, 
shoes,  hats,  soap,  Ijeer,  cigarettes,  and  the 
like,  and  in  the  larger  nations  the  variety 
of  manufactured  articles  has  expanded 
considerably.  The  effect  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  on  international  trade  is  complex 
and  dynamic.  Insofar  as  the  new  indus¬ 
tries  are  economically  sound,  they  tend  to 
augment  the  per  capita  national  income, 
and  in  consequence  tend  to  promote  a 
larger  volume  of  foreign  trade.  I'he  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  older  industrial  nations 
would  clearly  indicate  that  larger  foreign 
trade,  rather  than  self-sufficiency,  is  the 


natural  result  of  the  process  of  industriali¬ 
zation.  Obviously,  as  industrialization 
proceeds  the  position  of  lx)th  exports  and 
imports  tends  to  undergo  changes,  al¬ 
though  the  exact  nature  of  these  changes 
varies  considerably  from  country  to  coun¬ 
try.  A  close  student  of  this  problem  has 
recently  written: 

It  is  .  .  .  very  difficult  to  point  to  any  definite 
“law”  according  to  which  the  commodity  struc¬ 
ture  of  foreign  trade  changes  in  the  course  of  an 
economic  development  such  as  industrialization. 
This  process  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  either 
decrease  of  industrial  imports  or  an  increase  of 
industrial  exports,  nor  does  it  lead  to  either  an 
increase  of  the  imports  or  a  decrease  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  raw  materials.  It  is,  however,  likely  to 
bring  about  at  least  one  of  these  developments.* 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  of  the  world  consists  ex¬ 
clusively,  or  even  primarily,  of  an  exchange 

*  Albert  O.  Hirschman,  National  Power  and  the 
Structure  of  Foreign  Trade,  University  of  California 
Press,  1945,  p.  139. 
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E-  of  manufactured  products  of  one  nation  for  trend  toward  the  expansion  of  inter- 

Y  the  raw  materials  of  another.  In  practice,  American  commerce  has  Ijeen  accelerated 

bt  the  process  is  much  more  complex,  and  a  by  the  war.  The  volume  of  trade  should 

^  large  part  of  world  trade  consists  of  the  grow  as  wartime  energies  are  diverted  into 

tU  exchange  of  manufactured  specialties  and  the  channels  of  commercial  production, 

semimanufactures  among  the  industrial  and  as  transportation  facilities  are  devel- 

id  nations.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  oped  to  meet  the  need  of  nations  at  peace. 

the  spread  of  industrialism  will  continue  to  At  the  same  time  it  is  expiected  that  all 

leave  ample  opportunity  for  regional  countries  of  the  world  should  share  in  this 

specialization  of  production  based  upon  expanding  international  commerce  on  the 

differences  in  climate,  resources,  special  basis  of  fair  competition  in  national  markets 

skills,  tastes,  and  styles.  and  of  equal  access  to  supplies  of  raw 

It  may  therefore  lie  concluded  that  the  materials,  equipment,  and  techniques. 


Dumarsais  Estime 

President  of  Haiti 

The  new  President  of  Haiti,  Dumarsais 
Estime,  was  liorn  in  X’errettes  on  April  21, 

1 900,  the  son  of  Alcime  Estime,  a  surveyor, 
and  Mme.  Fleurancia  Massillon  Estime. 
His  early  childhood  was  spent  in  his 
native  province,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Brothers 
of  Clhristian  Instruction  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist  School  of  St.  Marc.  From 
there  he  went  to  Port-au-Prince,  gradu¬ 
ating  with  high  honors  from  the  Lycee 
Petion  there  and  obtaining  his  degree 
from  the  Law  School. 

M.  Estime  has  had  a  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting  career.  Beginning  as  a  teacher, 
he  first  occupied  the  position  of  assistant 
in  the  Lycee  Petion,  advancing  rapidly 
to  a  professorship.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
making  frequent  excursions  into  the  field 
of  journalism,  writing  numerous  articles 
and  publishing  a  newspaper. 

In  the  national  elections  held  in  1930, 
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he  was  elected  for  the  first  time  by  his 
native  city,  \’crrcttes,  to  a  seat  in  the 
Chamlx'r  of  Deputies  as  a  representative 
of  the  second  district  of  the  province  of 
St.  Marc.  Though  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Chamber,  he  held  the 
place  of  Secretary.  Later  he  was  chosen 
by  his  colleagues  to  fill  the  post  of  First 
Secretary  and  then,  Ix'cause  of  his  out¬ 
standing  service,  Itecame  Chairman  ol  the 
C'haml)er  of  Deputies.  Successively  in 
the  years  1932,  1936,  1940,  and  1946  he 
was  reelected  to  the  Chamlier.  M. 
Estime,  under  the  government  of  Stenio 
Vincent  (1931-1941),  reeeived  the  j)ort- 
folio  of  Secretary  of  Public  Education, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor,  which  he  held 
with  distinction.  His  work  in  the  field  of 
public  education  was  particularly  note¬ 
worthy. 

M.  Estime  is  rememlx'red  as  the  only 
memlx^r  of  the  old  C'ongress  to  vote  for 
former  President  Lescot  in  1941.  In  1944 
he  reversed  this  stand  by  voting  against  a 
second  term  for  President  Lescot  when  all 
other  memlx*rs  of  the  National  .\ssembly 
approved  it.  Last  May,  following  the 
military  coup  d’etat  that  overthrew  Presi¬ 
dent  Lescot,  he  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  On  August 
16,  1946,  Dumarsais  Estime  was  elected 
President  of  Haiti  by  the  General  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  and  he  took  office  on 
the  same  day.  According  to  Haiti's  new 
Constitution,  effective  in  NovemlxT  1946, 
his  term  will  extend  to  May  15,  1952. 


Photograph  by  Klxie  Browo 

HONDURAN  COU  NTRYSIDE 

There  are  pine-covered  mountains  that  loom  against  the  sky,  and  valleys  that  are  endlessly  surprising. 
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Honduran  Hands 

BESSIE  REINDORP 

“Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye 
shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.” 

The  truth  of  these  words  is  nowhere  more 
I  apparent  than  in  Honduras,  especially  for 
I  the  stranger  who  comes  seeking  to  know 

Ihow  the  people  themselves  think  and  live 
and  what  their  hands  accomplish. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  that  one  realizes 
j  is  the  intense  beauty  and  the  diversity  of 

'  the  republic’s  physical  being.  There  are 

pine-covered  mountains  that  loom  high 
against  the  sky,  .some  gently  sloped,  others 
harsh  and  arresting.  The  valleys  are  end¬ 
lessly  surprising  with  their  cultivated  fields, 
their  cattle-filled  pastures,  their  rose-roofed 
!  villages  and  their  recurrent  mounds  that 

I  are  as  apt  as  not  to  be  ancient  temples. 

)  .And  there  arc  the  tangled  jungles  of  Mos- 

!  quitia  Territory  and  the  thousands  of  acres 
I  of  banana  lands. 


Craft  work  usually  connotes  a  small, 
perfect  object,  often  of  commercial  value. 
But  “hand  work”  may  embrace  a  larger 
field  and  include  the  work  of  broad  rough 
farm  hands,  of  the  long  firm  hands  of  pot¬ 
ters  and  tile  makers,  of  slender  brown 
hands  of  palm  weavers,  or  the  blunt¬ 
fingered  hands  of  the  true  craftsman. 
Perhaps,  as  one  thinks  of  Honduran  hands, 
it  is  fair  to  think  of  two  other  kinds,  similar 
to  each  other.  There  are  the  perfectly 
kept  hands  of  the  wealthy  aristocratic 
officials,  of  bankers,  of  heads  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  houses,  and  of  professional  men. 
And  there  are  the  small  white  hands  of 
the  ladies  of  the  land.  Surely  no  country 
boasts  more  beautiful  and  cultured  women 
than  those  of  Comayagua,  women  whose 
hands  rest  like  petals  against  the  dark  coats 
of  their  escorts  at  formal  dances  or  recep¬ 
tions  in  that  infinitely  charming  first 
capital  of  the  republic. 

Throughout  Honduras  other  women 
whose  hands  are  strong  gossip  together  at 
the  river  as  they  wash  their  clothes  on  the 
smooth  flat  rocks  and  dry  them  on  the 
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sunny  banks — laying  some  smooth  to 
simulate  ironing,  tossing  others  over  the 
bushes.  Where  commercial  soap  is  scarce 
(which  means  almost  everywhere)  the 
women  make  their  own,  but  each  for  her¬ 
self.  A  woman  Ixiils  in  earthen  pots  the 
oil  from  figs,  olives,  and  sapotes,  with  lye 
secured  by  washing  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
wood  ashes. 

The  men  very  seldom  share  farm  lalxjr 
or  farm  machinery,  however  simple  it  may 
l)e,  a  plow  made  from  a  crotched  limb,  a 
yoke  of  carved  wood.  They  till  their  own 
fields,  ljuild  their  own  homes  or  hire  the 
work  done.  This  is  also  the  general  cus¬ 
tom  in  El  Salvador  and  throughout  most 
of  Central  .\merica.  In  the  west  coast 
republics  of  South  America  the  situation  is 
quite  reversed — there  is  a  strong  sense  of 
community  responsibility,  and  village  or 
farm  problems  are  usually  handled  by  the 
neighlx)rhood  as  an  integrated  group.  Yet 
the  Honduran  men  are  normally  gregari¬ 
ous  in  their  social  life,  and  in  the  warm 
dusk  will  gravitate  to  the  nearest  pueblo 
and  form  quiet  groups  at  a  small  store. 
The  “country  store”  is  similar  the  world 


A  HOXDL  R.W  FARMER 


over,  its  wares  varying  in  detail  only. 
In  Honduras  there  will  be  pottery  plates 
on  which  to  make  tortillas,  fresh  eggs  tied 
into  banana  skins,  long  square-sided  cigars, 
large  straw  hats,  round  white  chee.ses, 
baskets  of  hard  pointed  rolls — and  among 
everything  else  are  saints’  pictures,  im¬ 
ported  needles,  thread,  yard  goods,  and 
liquors.  The  favorite  drink  for  the  average 
man  is  a  locally  made  lieer,  usually  drunk 
without  ice.  If  lieer  is  too  expensive  the 
lounger  drinks  huero,  which  is  a  native 
liquor  similar  to  the  Peruvian  chacta,  or  to 
North  American  moonshine.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  topics  of  conversation  are  more  or  less 
the  same  as  in  any  country  store — the 
crops,  the  weather,  politics.  And  often 
in  Honduras  the  talk  turns  to  praise  or 
condemnation  of  the  ubiquitous  Fruit 
Company. 

The  Comayagua  and  Choluteca  areas 
furnish  most  of  the  dairy  products  for  the 
republic — especially  butter  and  cheese. 
Fresh  milk  is  not  widely  used,  since  trans¬ 
portation  is  difficult,  and  milk  sours  quickly 
in  the  moist  heat.  So  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
usual  to  find  Klim  and  canned  milk  sharing 
shelf  space  with  green  coconuts  or  baskets 
of  medicinal  herljs  in  the  tiny  open-front 
stores. 

Country  children’s  hands  are  usually 
rather  sticky,  for  tropical  fruits  grow 
almost  everywhere  and  are  universally 
eaten.  There  are  mangoes,  avocados, 
and  oranges  in  nearly  all  home  gardens 
over  the  republic.  But  the  liest  commer¬ 
cially  raised  fruit  comes  from  the  north- 
central  area  around  Pespire — of  course, 
most  of  the  bananas  are  from  the  north 
coast.  Around  Pespire  the  people  are 
quite  simple  and  unaffected,  living  in  their 
lath  and  adolie  homes,  whose  roofs  are 
rose-tiled  or  thatched  with  vijao  palm 
fronds.  The  mangoes  from  here  are  not 
particularly  large  but  are  a  deep  rose 
yellow  and,  while  a  bit  fibrous,  are  almost 
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completely  free  of  any  strong  “turpentine” 
flavor. 

The  farmers  make  specially  constructed 
two-wheeled  oxcarts  to  carry  the  fruit. 
The  cart  has  a  solid  wooden  floor,  about  4 
by  6  feet,  to  which  are  tied  8  to  12  small 
tree  branches  about  5  feet  high,  with  lac¬ 
ings  of  henequen  rope  about  half  way  up. 
The  slender  stalks  from  dried  broom  corn 
are  l)ound  into  a  mat  some  3  feet  high, 
6  or  so  inches  thick,  and  long  enough 
entirely  to  line  the  inside  walls  of  the  cart — 
the  floor  is  similarly  padded.  Then  the 
mangoes  (which  are  picked  fairly  green) 
are  packed  in  as  beautifully  as  plums  or 
cherries  are  crated  in  the  States,  so  they 
will  not  jar  loose  and  bruise  as  the  carts 
bump  over  the  roads — and  I  really  mean 
bump. 

Some  of  the  women  and  children  accom- 
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NEAR  THE  TEGUCIGALPA  MARKET 

The  finest  mangoes  are  rushed  to  the  capital  by 
truck. 
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A  STREET  IN  TEGUCIGALPA 

Many  new  buildings  bear  witness  to  the  skill  of 
Honduran  hands. 


pany  their  men  on  the  5-day  trek  from  their 
village  to  Tegucigalpa.  Camp  is  made  for 
5  or  6  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Often  precooked  foods  are  carried.  Black 
beans  that  have  l)een  boiled,  mashed,  and 
fried  are  packed  in  earthen  pots.  Roasted 
fowls  are  wrapped  in  banana  leaves,  as 
are  highly  seasoned  tamales  and  baked 
bananas.  As  soon  as  the  sun’s  rays  fall  at 
even  a  slight  angle,  the  wooden  yokes  are 
again  laid  Ijehind  the  curved  horns  of  the 
oxen,  and  the  caravan  moves  on  through 
the  evening,  night  and  early  morning. 
The  carts  are  not  filled  clear  to  the  back, 
so  odds  and  ends  of  cooking  pots,  as  well 
as  barterable  commodities,  may  be  put  in. 
Here  the  younger  children  sleep,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  one  of  the  women  (or  even  a 
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A  MAYA  MONUMENT  AT  COPAN 

Drawing  by  A.  Lopez  Rodczno,  Director  of  the 
Honduran  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


tired  man)  climbs  in  to  rest  from  the  Ions 
slow  walk.  Usually  several  carts  travel 
totjether,  so  the  trip  furnishes  a  certain 
modicum  of  communal  recreation. 

The  finest,  most  perfectly  ripened  man- 
troes  are  rushed  to  the  capital  by  the 
infrequent  trucks.  The  fruit  is  packed  with 
extreme  care  in  buH's-hide  batrs.  These 
bairs  are  made  from  the  major  part  of  a 
sintrle  hide— hairy  side  out — so  cut  as 
to  Rive  a  flap  aliout  a  foot  square  on  the 
Ixittom.  1  he  material  is  curved  around 
this  base  and  has  only  one  vertical  .st*am. 
The  base  and  the  side  seam  are  clo.sed  in 


baseball  style  with  a  soft  thong,  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  holes 
for  the  stitches  first  being  punched  with  a 
locally  made  auger.  The  fruit  is  covered 
with  se\eral  layers  of  banana  leaves  and 
the  bag  carefully  laced  across  the  top  with 
thong.  A  few  men  make  such  containers 
for  sale  to  their  neighlxjrs,  but  the  more 
common  practice  is  for  each  farmer  to 
make  his  own  bags  from  hides  which  he 
himself  has  dried. 

Although  there  are  some  very  valuable 
gold  mines  in  Honduras,  so  little  of  this 
metal  is  worked  into  jewelry  that  it  can 
scarcely  lx;  called  a  typical  craft,  as  it  is  in 
Nicaragua,  for  example,  or  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  There 
are  very  few  men  outside  of  the  capital, 
Tegucigalpa,  who  do  any  really  fine  silver 
work.  The  shops  are  usually  feeders  for 
buyers  who  gi\e  definite  orders  to  the 
craftsmen,  even  defining  the  type  of  design 
to  lie  used.  This  is  largely  the  fault  of  the 
United  States  tourist  trade.  We  want 
something  just  like  what  we  saw  someone 
else  wearing.  So  the  hands  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  and  Honduras  must  forget  their 
native  impulses  and  make  Micky  Mice  and 
eagles  and  what  we  think  an  ancient  or 
modern  Indian  head  should  look  like.  Of 
course,  there  are  always,  in  every  land, 
men  like  Lopx-z  Rodezno  of  Tegucigalpa 
who  walk  their  independent  way,  produc¬ 
ing  works  of  art  that  will  go  down  to  other 
generations.  In  general,  the  Mayan  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  ruins  at  Copan,  and  from  the 
very  excellent  reproductions  in  Concordia 
Park,  furnish  most  of  the  motifs  for  Hon¬ 
duran  silverwork — heads,  seated  figures, 
occasionally  animal  heads  or  complex 
conventional  designs  from  the  ancient 
glyphs. 

A  really  good  ceramics  factory,  the 
C^ojianyl,  is  situated  in  the  outskirts  of 
Tegucigalpa.  Here  advanced  techniques 
arc  used  to  develoj)  long  wearing  and 
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artistic  products.  Tableware  and  hollow 
articles  are  made,  and  they  are  finished 
in  a  hard  glaze  that  is  extremely  durable. 
But  pottery  of  a  sort  is  made  everywhere ! 
The  pots  are  fired  in  the  same  adobe  ovens 
in  which  bread  is  baked,  but  for  the  pot- 
terv,  dried  cow-duns?  is  burned  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  sticks  of  wood  s?<'r>crally  em¬ 
ployed.  Naturally  these  adobe  ovens  can¬ 
not  reach  the  tremendous  and  perfectly 
controlled  heat  necessary  for  proper  8?laz- 
ing,  or  for  producing  a  smooth,  even,  and 
hard  article.  Even  so,  many  of  the  native 
articles  have  a  soft  tone  that  is  charming. 
Where  families  are  isolated,  each  has  its 
own  oven  for  bread  and  pottery.  In  vil¬ 
lages,  the  ceramic  work  is  usually  done  by 
one  or  two  families  “dedicated”  to  this 
craft.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  the 
Copanyl  factory  and  from  the  tremendous¬ 
ly  valuable  work  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  a  number  of  real  craftsmen  and  crafts- 
women  may  emerge — Hondurans  who 
will  go  back  into  their  villages  and  lift  the 
general  level  of  production  in  this  most 
indispensable  field. 

Many  crafts  arc  now  being  taught  to 
hands  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
knives  and  guns,  and  to  restless  young 
hands.  President  Carlas  has  developed 
an  amazing  institution  in  his  Central 
Penitentiary  in  Tegucigalpa.  In  the  first 
place  this  national  prison  seems  really 
clean,  and  the  buildings  appear  comfort¬ 
able.  The  food  is  excellent  (I  ate  some 
right  in  the  big  kitchen)  and  the  men 
apjx'ar  healthy  and  well  cared  for.  The 
general  attitude  is  one  of  a  large,  well-dis¬ 
ciplined  school,  with  almost  no  evidence  of 
fear  or  .servility.  On  entrance  the  men  are 
interviewed,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
fit  the  prisoners  into  tasks  for  which  they 
are  suited — weaving,  basketry,  shoe-mak¬ 
ing,  silver-work,  tailoring,  machine-shop 
work.  Only  repeaters,  murderers  who 
killed  in  cold  blood,  and  hardened  thieves 


are  excluded  from  such  e.xcellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  trades  and  to  build  up,  by 
the  .sale  of  finished  products,  a  reserve  to 
take  with  them  when  released. 

A  strange  outgrowth  has  developed — a 
boys’  school,  right  in  the  prison  compound ! 
This  started  as  a  small  reform  school,  but 
now  has  an  enrollment  of  over  four 
hundred  boys,  most  of  whom  have  no 
police  record  at  all.  The  students  include 
juvenile  delinquents,  vagrants,  and  also 
boys  whose  teachers  or  parents  have  asked 
that  they  be  admitted,  since  they  were  too 
high-spirited  for  family  or  school  control. 
There  are  regular  academic  cla.s.scs  through 
high  school,  l)ut  most  of  the  time  is  given 
to  vocational  training,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  being  prisoners  on  good  behavior. 
There  are  carpenters,  musicians,  weavers, 
leather  workers,  cobblers.  It  certainly  is 
an  interesting  compound.  A  boy’s  band 
plays  a  marimba  in  one  patio,  and  men 
and  boys  wander,  unattended,  everywhere. 
Even  the  worst  criminals,  who  are  put  to 
rock-breaking,  are  neatly  dressed  and  ap¬ 
pear  healthy.  They  sit  talking  and  work- 
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People  living  in  and  near  .Santa  Barbara  weave 
fine  hats  and  other  articles  of  palm  fiber. 
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TEGUCIGALPA  IS  A 
CHARMING  CITY 


Hillside  homes  and  parks  add 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  a 
clean  and  pretty  town. 


*hotoKrHph  hy  KUie  Bi 


Entrlish,  rather  than  Spanish,  althoutrh,  of 
course,  lx)th  are  spoken.  Naturally  the 
majority  of  the  hands  in  this  area  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  picking  and  packins;  bananas 
for  United  Fruit,  which  furnishes  neat 
sturdy  houses  for  the  employees,  and  re¬ 
tains  a  salary  deduction  for  medical  care, 
retirement,  and  sickness  insurance.  There 
are  schools  and  hospitals  and  employees’ 
commLssaries.  Where  farmers  maintain 
their  own  independent  banana  p;roves,  the 
fruit  is  almost  always  Ixtue^ht  up  by  the 
company.  However,  the  Hondurans  them¬ 
selves  have  many  other  north  coast  indus¬ 
tries,  tannine:,  shoe  makine;,  production  of 


ine;  under  big  shade  trees  in  a  separate 
patio,  to  which  the  Ixiys  are  forbidden 
entrance.  The  impression  one  takes  away 
from  a  trip  to  the  Penitentiary  is  that  it  is  a 
real  reform  institution. 

The  north  coast  of  Honduras  is  almost  a 
“world  within  a  world.”  For  many  years 
the  United  Fruit  C-o.  has  dominated  the 
economic  life  and  to  a  large  degree  the 
culture  of  this  area.  From  Belize  so  many 
Negroes  emigrated  to  this  part  of  Hon¬ 
duras  and  intermarried  that  it  is  a  region 
with  almost  no  color  distinction.  .Another 
interesting  result  is  that  the  pre\ailing 
language  of  all  classes  in  this  section  is 
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henequen  bags  and  rope.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  always  the  small  stores  and  inde¬ 
pendent  markets  of  the  villages. 

.After  almost  twenty  years  in  and  out  of 
Latin  America,  I  still  find  myself  saying 
“Panama  hats,”  although  I  know  pterfectly 
well  that  the  Ijest  of  the  breed  are  born  in 
Ecuador  or  Honduras.  Near  the  very 
tiny  town  of  Santa  Barbara  there  are 
groves  of  fan-shaped  palm  trees  that  yield 
the  long  filtered  junco — green  when  fresh, 
hut  turning  a  Ijeautiful  off-white  when 
dried.  There  is  a  hat  factory  in  the  town, 
hut  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  private 
homes  in  Santa  Barbara  itself,  or  out 
through  the  hot  green  valleys  and  hills  all 
around  the  village.  These  craftsmen  are 
ingenious  in  their  other  junco  w’ork,  also. 
There  are  lovely  purses  and  mats  and  any 
number  of  tiny  lapel  decorations  made  of 
this  very  fine  filler.  The  broader,  rougher 
palm  filjers  are  used  for  coarser  hats,  for 
shopping  bags,  and  for  semifirm  baskets 
of  various  kinds. 

Of  course  there  are  many,  many  other 
industries,  each  vitally  important  to  the 
artisan  who  does  the  work.  Henequen 
fields  lift  millions  of  bright  green  swords 
into  the  hot  moist  air.  This  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  crop,  but  it  already  furnishes 
fiber  for  bags  and  for  strong  rope  both  for 
domestic  use  and  for  export.  Tanning  is 
still  a  rather  small  venture,  but  is  growing. 


•Alligator  and  snake  skins  come  from  the 
North  Coast  and  especially  from  the 
marshy  jungles  of  the  Mosquitia  Terri¬ 
tory.  These  skins  are  cured  locally  and 
sent  to  Tegucigalpa  where  they  are  made 
into  beautiful  bags,  belts,  and  purses. 
There  are  charming  knitted  and  crocheted 
articles  from  the  small  but  extremely 
individual  town  of  Ojojona.  Fairly  firm 
artistic  pottery  can  be  found  in  small 
quantities  in  Yuscaran,  and  the  bull’s 
horn  cornets  on  the  farms  near  Choluteca 
are  w'ell  worth  listening  to. 

In  fact,  brown  and  white  and  black 
fingers  are  busy  and  capable  through  all 
the  towns  and  villages  of  this  beautiful 
green  republic.  But  the  products  are 
seldom  for  commercial  use  in  more  than  a 
narrow  local  sense.  However,  as  the  air¬ 
plane  becomes  a  more  accepted  part  of 
communications,  and  as  roads  are  im¬ 
proved  over  this  unequal  land,  greater 
industrialization  w  ill  be  inevitable.  Mean¬ 
while,  tourists  will  continue  to  climb  up 
and  down  Tegucigalpa’s  steep  stony 
streets,  will  peer  at  the  charming  old 
colonial  homes,  will  take  pictures  in  the 
flower-filled  plazas.  But  to  those  fortu¬ 
nate  foreigners,  who  have  humbly  tried 
to  know  the  people  themselves — their  life 
and  their  work — the  brown  (often  soiled) 
Honduran  hands  will  always  seem  beauti¬ 
ful  and  wonderfully  clever. 


Second  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology 

EDWARD  STEIDLE 

Chairman,  United  States  Section,  Pan  American  Institute  oj  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology 


The  Second  Pan  American  Contjress  of 
Mining;  Eng;ineering;  and  Geologjy  was  held 
at  Hotel  Quitandinha.  in  Petropolis.  the 
summer  capital  of  Brazil,  Octolx-r  1-15, 
1946.  It  is  reported  that  there  were  134 
otlicial  deleQ;ates  to  the  Cong;ress;  registra¬ 
tion  for  the  various  commissions  exceeded 
350.  Twelve  countries  were  repre.sented, 
including;  Canada.  The  first  C’ong:ress 
was  held  in  Santiag;o.  Chile,  January  1942. 

The  Second  Clong;ress  was  org;anized  hy 
Dr.  .\ntonio  Jose  .\lvcs  de  Souza,  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Dr.  .\nil)al  .Mves  Bastos, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Brazilian  Section, 
Pan  .\merican  Institute  of  Mining  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Geology.  Dr.  Souza’s  oHicial 
position  is  General  Director  of  the  Xational 
Department  of  Mineral  Production. 

The  ofiicial  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Second  Congress  is  listed  Ixdow: 

Chairman: 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  .\meri- 
can  Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Delrgates: 

Dr.  R.  R.  .Sayers,  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Dr.  Edward  Steidle,  The  Pennsylvania  .State 
College,  .State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  William  E.  Wrather,  Director,  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Technicat  Advisers: 

Clarence  C.  Brooks,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for 
Economic  .\ffairs,  .\merican  Embassy,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Emerson  I.  Brown,  Minerals  .\ttache,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Ivan  G.  Harmon,  Petroleum  .\ttach6,  .American 
Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Roger  Rhoades,  Chief  Geologist,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Sped  at  Assistant  to  the  Chairman: 

Clarence  .\.  Wendel,  Division  of  International 
Resources,  Department  of  State. 

Ten  additional  mineral  engineers  and 
technologists  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  second  congress,  including  Dr. 
Charles  Will  Wright,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
United  States  Section,  Pan  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology, 
and  Dr.  W.  D.  Johnston,  Jr.,  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  Dr.  Johnston 
exhibited  the  new  Geological  Map  of  South 
America,  sponsored  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  America. 

There  were  12  commissions:  (1)  Metallic 
and  Non-metallic  Ore,  (2)  Geology, 
Paleontology,  Mineralogy,  and  Petrology, 
(3)  Fuel,  (4)  Metallurgy  and  Iron  Indus¬ 
try,  (5)  Ore  Industry,  (6)  Ore  Treatment 
and  Concentration,  (7)  Mining  Industry, 
(8)  Mining  Economy,  Trade  and  Ex¬ 
change  of  Minerals,  (9)  Technical  and 
Scientific  Training,  (10)  Mineral  and 
Underground  \Vaters,  (11)  Estimate  and 
Exploitation  of  Deposits,  (12)  Conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  First  COngress. 

There  were  more  than  150  technical 
papers  covering  the  entire  range  of  subject 
matter  of  the  commissions.  .About  25  of 
these  papers  were  presented  by  engineers 
and  technologists  in  the  United  States 
and  duly  appro\ed  for  publication  in  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  C-ongress. 

It  was  the  honor  of  the  writer  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  section,  Pan- 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineering 
and  Geology,  to  lx  elected  one  of  three 
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vice  presidents  of  the  congress,  representing 
North  America;  also  chairman  of  Com¬ 
mission  9  on  Technical  and  Scientific 
Training.  He  made  one  of  the  addresses 
at  the  formal  opening;  also  an  address  at 
the  seventieth  anniversary  exercises  of  the 
National  School  of  Mines  of  Brazil,  at 
Ouro  Preto. 

Seven  days  during  the  congress  were 
spent  by  the  delegates  on  various  excur¬ 
sions  inspecting  diamond  and  quartz 
crystal  fields,  and  mica,  bauxite,  coal, 
iron,  and  manganese  mines,  as  well  as  the 
deepest  gold  mine  in  the  world,  and  the 
National  School  of  Mines  of  Brazil.  .All 
long  jumps  on  inspection  trips  were  made 
by  airplane. 

N’arious  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
congress.  A  resolution  on  technical  co¬ 
operation  in  geological,  mining,  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  research  is  in  two  parts:  (1)  That 
the  existing  cooperation  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  field  of  research  in 
geology,  mining,  and  metallurgy  lie  con¬ 
tinued  and  increased  through  cooperative 
agreements  providing  for  the  exchange  and 
training  of  technical  personnel  and  through 
mutual  exchange  of  information,  to  the 
end  that  the  American  Republics  may 
utilize  for  mutual  advantage  the  technical 
and  material  resources  of  the  hemisphere 
for  raising  the  level  of  life  of  the  .American 
peoples;  (2)  That  the  American  Republics 
in  promoting  and  estaljlishing  agreements 
for  cooperation  and  interchange  in  the 
geological,  mining,  and  metallurgical  re¬ 
search  fields  take  due  account  of  and  make 
effective  provision  for  coordinating  such 
agreements  and  programs  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  programs  of  such  specialized 
Ixxlies  as  may  lie  established  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


-Another  significant  resolution  approved 
by  the  final  general  assembly  is  also  in 
two  parts:  (1)  To  manifest  its  unanimous 
desire  that  the  Third  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Mining  Engineering  and 
Geology  be  convened  not  later  than  4 
years  from  this  date,  at  a  suitable  point 
within  the  United  States  of  .America,  this 
point  to  lie  selected  by  the  North  American 
section,  ipimigeo,  and  communicated  to 
the  executive  committee  of  ipimiego; 
(2)  That  the  North  .American  section  of 
IPIMIGEO  approach  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  .America  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  collaboration  of  the 
latter  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
Third  Pan  .American  Congress  of  Mining 
Engineering  and  Geology. 

The  Executive  Committee.  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Mining  Engineering  and 
Geology,  met  during  the  Congress.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  recommendations  adopted  are: 
(1)  That  each  section  supply  headquarters 
at  Santiago  with  a  list  of  its  members  giving 
addresses,  occupation,  title,  and  business 
connections,  this  address  list  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  to  be  published  each  year  in  Santiago 
and  supplied  to  all  members  gratis.  (2) 
That  each  section  furnish  Santiago  head¬ 
quarters,  for  publication  in  the  quarterly, 
notes  on  new  mine  developments,  changes 
in  mining  legislation,  a  bibliography  of 
recent  technical  publications,  and  notes 
on  its  local  meetings. 

There  was  esprit  de  corps  and  good  will 
throughout  the  second  congress  thanks 
largely  to  the  official  leadership  and  sup¬ 
port  of  Brazil.  It  seemed  to  be  clear  to  the 
delegates  that  the  greatest  contribution 
the  congress  could  make  to  peace  is  to 
continue  working  together  in  complete 
harmony  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


Conservation  of 
Renewable  Natural  Resources 


The  Inter-American  Conference  on  the 
Conservation  of  Renewable  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  to  f)e  held  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Third  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Agriculture,  will  take  place 
May  5-18,  1947  at  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel 
in  Yosemite  National  Park,  California. 
The  program  approved  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .Xmerican  Union  on 
December  18,  1946,  is  as  follows: 

Section  I :  Human  Populations  and  Productive 
Capacity  of  the  Land 

1.  Trends  in  human  populations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  pressure  of  piopulations  on 
renewable  resources. 

2.  Trends  in  renewable  resources  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  causes  respionsible  for  these 
trends. 

3.  The  relationships  between  living  standards 
and  renewable  resources. 

Section  II:  Renewable  Resources  and  Inter¬ 
national  Relations 

1 .  The  influence  of  the  ratio  between  renewable 
resources  and  human  populations,  with  respect 
to  p>cace. 

2.  Renewable  resources  and  international  com- 
pietition. 

3.  Renewable  resources  and  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  and  international  credit. 

4.  Renewable  resources  and  the  international 
tourist  trade. 


5.  International  cooperation  as  a  means  of 
conservation  of  renewable  resources. 

Section  HI:  Land  Use  and  the  Social  Sciences 

1 .  Renewable  resources  and  history. 

2.  Renewable  resources  and  anthropiology. 

3.  Renewable  resources  and  the  law. 

4.  Renewable  resources  and  economics. 

Section  IV’:  The  Dynamics  of  Renewable  Re¬ 
sources 

1.  Water. 

2.  .Soil. 

3.  Forests  and  grazing  lands. 

4.  Terrestrial  and  aquatic  fauna. 

5.  Recreation. 

6.  Eicological  relationships. 

Section  V:  Education  in  Conservation  Dy¬ 
namics 

1.  The  problem  of  making  at  le^st  an  elemen¬ 
tary  understanding  of  man’s  place  in  his  environ¬ 
ment  part  of  our  culture  throughout  the  Hemis¬ 
phere. 

2.  Methods  of  interesting  and  informing  leaders, 
both  inside  and  outside  government,  regarding 
the  importance  of  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  the  basic  principles  of  human  ecology. 

3.  Long-range  education  on  how  to  live  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  earth. 

Section  VI:  Making  Conservation  Effective 

1.  Government  responsibility. 

2.  Private  responsibility. 

3.  Application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  action 
programs. 

4.  International  action. 

5.  Hemispheric  planning. 
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THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  ANDES 


In  Our  Hemisphere 

Christ  of  the  Andes — Symbol 
of  Peace 


and  at  the  turn  of  the  century  all  the  signs 
were  pointing  to  war  Ijetween  the  two 
countries.  The  dispute  concerning  the 
southern  part  of  the  boundary  had  been 
sul)mitted  to  arbitration  by  the  English 
sovereign,  but  liecause  of  the  death  of 
Queen  V’ictoria  the  decision  was  delayed. 
The  Ijclligerent  elements  in  IxJth  countries 
took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  stir  up  a 
war  frenzy,  and  the  two  Governments 
liegan  extensive  military  preparations. 
Fortunately,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Bishops  Marcolino  Benavente  of  Argentina 
and  Ramon  Angel  Jara  of  Chile,  some 
leading  women,  and  resident  British  offi¬ 
cials,  war  was  prevented.  Finally  in  1902 
King  Edward  \T1  proposed  a  settlement 


Probably  the  most  famous  statue  in  all 
the  .Americas  is  the  Christ  of  the  .Andes  on 
the  l)order  Ixrtween  Argentina  and  Chile. 
In  the  43  years  that  it  has  stood  in  its 
exalted  place  among  the  snow-covered 
Andes,  this  statue  has  come  to  l)e  a  syml)ol 
of  friendship  not  only  between  Argentina 
and  Chile  but  among  all  the  countries  of 
the  hemisphere. 

The  events  that  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
statue  l)egan  with  the  vague  wording  of  a 
boundary  treaty  signed  Itetween  Argentina 
and  Chile  in  1881.  Disagreements  as  to 
the  exact  location  of  the  l)Oundary  arose. 
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that  divided  the  disputed  territory,  and 
this  was  accepted  by  both  sides. 

In  1903  the  series  of  peace  pacts  and 
Ixiundary  treaties  lietween  Argentina  and 
Chile  that  liegan  in  1855  was  concluded 
in  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  to  commemorate 
the  conclusion  of  these  treaties  that  the 
statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  molded 
from  cannon  and  designed  by  the  young 
Argentine  sculptor  Mateo  Alonso,  was 
placed  in  Uspallata  Pass  on  the  frontier. 
Most  of  the  money  for  the  statue  was 
raised  by  the  women  of  Argentina  and 
Chile  under  the  leadership  of  Sehora 
Angela  de  Oliveira  Cezar  de  Costa,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Christian  Mothers’  Association 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  dedication  took  place  on  March  13, 

1 904,  after  the  statue  had  Ijeen  transported 
750  miles  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Mendoza 
by  rail  and  then  pulled  115  miles  over  the 
mountains  by  mules.  Over  3,000  officials, 
soldiers,  and  civilians  from  both  countries 
gathered  to  attend  the  ceremonies,  which 
included  a  field  mass,  military  salutes,  and 
appropriate  speeches  by  representatives  of 
Ixjth  nations.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Bishop  Jara  uttered  the  famous  sentence 
(which  was  inscribed  on  a  bronze  tablet 
and  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  statue  in 
1936),  “Sooner  shall  these  mountains 
crumble  into  dust  than  Argentines  and 
Chileans  break  the  peace  sworn  at  the 
feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 

The  figure  of  Christ  is  25  feet  high  and 
stands,  facing  the  west,  on  a  huge  granite 
hemisphere  which  in  turn  rests  on  a  rein- 
forced-concrete  base.  The  right  hand  is 
outstretched  in  eternal  blessing  and  the 
left  holds  a  large  cross.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  base  is  the  official  inscription  of  the 
Argentine  Government.  This  is  in  the 
form  of  an  open  book  on  which  appear  the 
symbolic  figures  of  two  women  standing 
arm  in  arm.  Inscribed  on  the  pages  of 
the  book  are  the  dates  of  significant 


treaties  between  Argentina  and  Chile, 
and  across  the  top  is  a  legend  that  sums 
up  the  whole  meaning  of  the  statue:  Tpse 
est  pax  nostra  qui  fecit  utraque  unum  (He  is 
our  peace  Who  has  made  us  one). 

From  Alligators  to  Motors 

If  you  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro  today  you  will 
see  tucked  away  in  the  foothills  of  the  Serra 
do  Mar  20  miles  from  the  city  one  of  Brazil’s 
most  promising  new  industrial  plants — 
the  National  Motor  Factory.  If  you  had 
visited  the  same  spot  in  the  summer  of 
1942  you  would  have  seen  only  alligator- 
filled  swampland.  This  miracle  of  trans¬ 
formation  was  worked  by  Brazilian  and 
American  teamwork. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  international 
story  of  the  factory  took  place  early  in 
1941  when  energetic  General  Antonio 
Guedes  Muniz  of  the  Brazilian  Air  Force, 
armed  with  tentative  plans  for  an  airplane 
motor  factory,  came  to  the  United  States  ( 
to  consult  with  Government  officials  and 
the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation. 
When  the  General  returned  to  Brazil  he 
had  won  approval  for  the  project,  a  loan 
of  $1,200,000  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  priorities  on  machinery.  Then 
came  Pearl  Harixir  and  the  consequent  ^ 
increase  in  the  importance  of  the  factory,  f 
General  Muniz  returned  to  Washington 
for  further  consultations,  which  ended 
with  the  promise  of  Lend-Lease  aid  for 
the  factoiy  and  the  signing  of  a  contract  ( 
with  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corpora¬ 
tion  authorizing  the  manufacture  in  Brazil 
of  Wright  Whirlwind  450-horsepower  air-  ‘ 
plane  engines. 

In  July  1942  engineers  liegan  to  drain  off  [ 
the  stagnant  water,  and  snakes,  alligators,  i 
and  mosquitoes  had  to  give  way  Ixffore  J 
the  front  line  of  the  machine  age.  The  air-  ! 
conditioned,  ffuorescent-lighted  factory  j 
building  was  constructed.  Giant  complex  | 
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American  machines  were  assembled,  oiled, 
and  put  in  working  order.  Before  the 
factory  was  finished  it  had  received  S8,- 
000,000  worth  of  equipment  through  Lend- 
Lease. 

Sixteen  American  machine  tool  experts 
went  to  the  factory  during  the  war  to  help 
train  Brazilian  technicians  and  mechanics. 
At  least  20  Brazilians  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  training  and  have  since 
returned  to  reinforce  the  administrative 
and  technical  personnel  of  the  factory. 

The  Fabrica  Nacional  de  Motores,  as  it 
is  called  in  Brazil,  went  into  production 
in  January  1945  and  already  has  between 
1,800  and  2,000  employees.  It  is  now 
engaged  in  building  motors,  accessories, 
refrigerator  compressors,  instruments,  and 
tools,  and  in  servicing  and  repairing 
motors.  In  addition,  it  is  undertaking 
to  replace  the  2  million  or  more  worn-out 
textile  spindles  which  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  Brazilian  textile  industry.  The  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture  has  placed  an  order  for 
10,000  tractors  to  be  delivered  over  the 
next  five-year  period. 

The  factory  is  full  of  promise  for  both 
the  countries  that  created  it.  For  Brazil 
it  marks  a  vital  milestone  in  a  rapidly 
developing  industrial  life.  And  for  the 
United  States  it  serves  as  a  showroom 
for  American  tools  and  mechanical 
equipment,  helping  to  promote  future 
sales. 

A  Bridge  that  Teamwork  Built 

“In  the  lieautiful  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
two  outstanding  American  figures,  the 
governors  of  half  a  continent,  met — two 
nations  met — and  decided  that  this  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  permanent,  that  the  two 
countries  which  nature  had  separated  by 
a  great  river  would  be  united  forever  by 
a  bridge  stretching  lietween  the  river’s 
banks.”  Thus  wrote  the  Director  of  Ar- 


ARGENTINE-URUGU.WAN  BRIDGE 


gentina’s  National  Highway  Office  back 
in  1934.  He  was  referring  to  the  meeting 
held  that  year  lietween  the  Presidents  of 
Argentina  and  Brazil  at  which  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  build  an  international  bridge  over 
the  Uruguay  River. 

This  bridge  was  a  joint  undertaking  from 
start  to  finish.  A  commission  made  up  of 
engineers  from  both  countries  studied  the 
industry,  commerce,  and  topography  of 
the  frontier  towns  up  and  down  the  river 
in  order  to  determine  where  the  bridge 
should  go.  After  it  was  decided  to  locate 
the  bridge  between  LTuguayana,  Brazil, 
and  Paso  de  los  Fibres,  .Argentina,  the 
Brazilian  engineers  proceeded  to  design 
the  highway  section  and  the  Argentine 
engineers  the  railway  section.  Each  coun¬ 
try  built  the  portion  of  the  bridge  on  its 
side  of  the  frontier  line  which  runs  through 
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the  center  of  the  river,  hut  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  was  given  all  the  way  through  in  the 
acquisition  of  building  materials  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  All  the  steel  and  timber  used  on 
the  Argentine  side  came  from  Brazil  and 
all  the  cement  used  on  the  Brazilian  side 
came  from  Argentina.  The  two  sections 
are  identical  except  that  the  approach  is 
longer  on  the  Argentine  side  lx;cause  of 
swampy  ground  in  that  area.  The  high¬ 
way  section  is  flanked  by  sidewalks  for  the 


convenience  of  pedestrians,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  section  has  mixed-gauge  tracks  so 
that  both  Argentine  and  Brazilian  trains 
can  cross. 

The  bridge,  which  was  opened  to  traffic 
on  Octolier  12,  1945,  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  economic  relations 
iK'tween  the  two  countries.  In  addition,  it 
will  serve  as  long  as  it  stands  as  a  concrete 
example  of  international  cooperation  in 
a  common  task — M.  G.  R. 


Spanish  Page 

Las  Ciudades  de  los  Estados  Unidos 

JORGE  R.  BONING 


.  .  .  Nueva  York  cs  hurana  y  fn'a  en 
una  primera  impresion,  de.sconcierta  y 
atemoriza  a  quien  no  scpa  caminar  por 
ella,  tomar  su  ritmo  y  auscultar  sus  inquie¬ 
tudes  vertiginosas.  Asi  iremos  descu- 
briendo  encantos  que  no  sospcchabamos, 
iremos  comprendiendo  al  hombre  de  la 
calle,  al  chofer  de  taxi  y  a  su  majestad  el 
ascensorista,  nos  deleitaremos  en  sus 
museos  de  todas  cla.ses,  respiraremos  a 
pleno  pulmon  en  el  Central  Park  con  sus 
320  hectarcas  en  el  corazon  de  Manhattan 
y  en  la  noche  Broadway  y  Times  Square 
nos  abriran  las  puertas  de  sus  mil  atrac- 
ciones  pare  entretener  nuestra  frivolidad 
con  notas  de  jazz,  ritmo  de  bohemia  y 
quebranto  de  nuestros  bolsillos.  Hacia 
el  norte,  en  los  barrios  residenciales,  hasta 
donde  llegamos  por  magnificas  avenidas 
y  parkways  que  se  cruzan  y  subdividen 
sin  molestarse  por  medio  de  rampas  y 

Trozos  de  Las  Ciudades  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  vistas 
por  el  arquitecto  Jotge  A.  Bonino,  en  Rotaruguay, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  abril  5 y  mayo  5  de  1946. 


puentes,  encontramos  los  mas  variados 
jardines,  con  flores  y  arboles,  tan  bien  ' 
cuidados  y  dispuestos  que  nos  hacen 
pensar  en  que  esas  gentes  que  no  tuvieron 
mas  remedio  que  crear  esa  ciudad  de 
oficinas  y  tallcres,  de  ascensores  y  sub- 
terraneos,  saben  tambicn  encontrar  el 
equilibrio  de  la  naturaleza,  e.se  remanso 
necesario  dentro  del  torlx'llino  y  que  se 
traduce  en  esperar  con  ansias  el  week-end 
para  poder  empuhar  una  manguera  y  dar 
vida  a  unas  flores,  con  la  misma  actividad 
y  .scriedad  con  que  el  lunes  siguiente 
dirigiran  su  oficina.  .  .  . 

Washington  es  arquitectonica  y  urba- 
nisticamente  una  ciudad  lograda,  tiene  su 
planeamicnto  organizado  con  sus  avenidas 
y  diagonales,  a  la  manera  francesa,  de 
su  creador  el  arquitecto  frances  L’Enfant, 
con  un  sentido  de  monumentalidad  en 
sus  grandes  ejes  y  espacios.  Hay  gran- 
diosidad  en  la  Concepcion  de  sus  edificios 
publicos  de  estilo  clasico,  ubicados  estra- 
tegicamente  y  relacionados  entre  si  por 


LAS  CIUDADES  DE  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS 


jardines  y  espacios  verdes.  En  este  sen- 
tido  es  digno  de  senalar  el  claro  concepto 
de  la  importancia  del  verde  en  la  ciudad 
que  tuvo  su  proyectista.  Ademas  del  arbo- 
lado  de  las  calles  y  avenidas,  la  sucesion 
de  parques  que  bordean  el  Potomac,  el 
relleno  de  quebradas  y  la  desecacion  de 
zonas  pantanosas  convertidas  ambas  en 
magnlficos  espacios  verdes  utilizables  ha- 
cen  que  Washington  sea  la  ciudad  mas 
hermosa  de  los  Estados  Unidos  en  todas 
las  epocas  del  aho.  .  .  . 

Finalmente  mencionare  los  cientos  de 
ciudades  pequenas  comparativamente  ha- 
blando,  que  llamo  ciudad  tipo,  que  sicndo 
muy  iguales  entre  si  tienen  un  sabor  y  un 


colorido  a  veces  mas  agradable  y  siempre 
mas  humano  que  las  grandes.  Es  en 
estas  ciudades-pueblo  donde  encontramos 
lo  fundamental  y  basico  de  la  expresion 
de  la  vida  y  cl  espiritu  de  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Es  en  sus  alrededores  donde 
nuestros  ojos  captan  con  mas  precision 
las  costumbres  y  el  sentimiento  de  ese 
pueblo,  donde  la  sencillez  de  las  gentes  se 
vuclca  en  calles,  avenidas  y  paseos  siempre 
limpios  y  arbolados,  y  en  donde  los  cercos 
de  vecindad  han  sido  abolidos  formando 
en  conjunto  un  solo  jardin  como  mucstra 
real  de  que  hay  un  solo  concepto  de  la 
vida  dcntro  de  la  comunidad,  y  del  res- 
pcto  en  su  maxima  expresion. 


Foto  del  NatioDal  Park  !^r\' 
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Pan  American  Union  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  met  in  retjular  session  on 
Decemlx;r  4,  1946.  The  order  of  ljusiness 
l)efore  the  Board  included  the  followine; 
matters: 

Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States 

At  the  proposal  of  the  Ghairman,  Dr. 
Antonio  Rocha,  Representative  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  the  Board  fixed  the  time  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ninth  International  C^onference 
of  American  .States  in  Bogota  as  Deceml)er 
1947. 

Inter- American  Conference  on  the 
Conservation  of  Renewable 
Natural  Resources 

The  report  submitted  by  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Program  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  Renewable  Natural  Resources  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board.  The  program  is 
found  on  page  96. 

Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists 
proposed 

The  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
lnter-.\merican  .System  presented  to  the 
Board  a  project  on  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-.Xrnerican  Council  of  Jurists.  The 
project  forms  part  of  the  general  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Inter-American 
.System  as  contemplated  by  Resolution  IX 
lot 


of  the  Inter-.-\merican  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace.  The  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  approved  the  Committee's 
recommendation  that  the  project  first  lie 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  then  to  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States. 

According  to  the  project,  the  proposed 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists  will, 
when  established,  devote  itself  to  the  codi¬ 
fication  of  public  and  private  international 
law  and  to  the  unification,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  the  civil  and  commercial  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  different  .American  countries. 
It  will  supersede  all  existing  inter-.^meri- 
can  agencies  now  functioning  in  the  field 
of  codification  or  unification. 

Election  of  a  Director  General 

On  Decemlx:r  18,  1946,  the  Governing 
Board  met  in  sjx-cial  session  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Inter-American  System  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  election  of  a  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  L. 
,S.  Rowe  on  Deceml)er  5,  1946. 

The  Committee  presented  its  conclu¬ 
sions,  recommending  that  the  election 
take  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  on  February  12,  1947.* 

*  1  hr  Hoard  dfcidfd  at  its  mrrting  on  January  9  to 
poslponr  the  election  to  the  March  meeting,  and  to  recon¬ 
sider  in  P'ehruary  the  bases  Jor  election. 
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General  Fiscal  Office  for  Costa  Rica 

To  centralize  control  over  the  handling 
of  all  the  nation’s  funds,  the  Costa  Rican 
Congress  has  set  up  a  bureau  created  to 
exercise  the  financial  powers  conferred 
upon  C'ongress  by  Article  82,  Section  11, 
of  the  Constitution  of  1944.  The  new 
l)ody  will  lx*  subject  to  no  executive  or 
judicial  restraint,  and  will  have  free  access 
to  the  IxKjks  and  files  of  all  Government 
offices.  Its  director  and  assistant  director 
are  elected  by  Congress  for  a  single  term 
of  6  years,  and  are  responsilrle  only  to 
Congress. 

Duties  of  this  new  office  were  enumer¬ 
ated  in  La  Gaceta  of  Septemlx*r  26,  1946. 
No  payment  can  lx  made  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Treasury  without  approval  by  the 
Fiscal  Office.  This  approval  it  is  Ixtund  to 
withhold  in  all  cases  involving  the  infrac¬ 
tion  of  any  law,  and  in  cases  where  the 
order  has  lx*en  drawn  against  the  wrong 
appropriation,  or  against  an  appropriation 
lacking  in  funds.  Without  the  approval 
of  the  Fiscal  Office  the  President  cannot 
call  for  an  internal  loan,  except  one 
authorized  by  vote  of  Congress.  Such  ap¬ 
proval  is  also  necessary  for  budgets  of 
welfare  and  social  insurance  offices  whose 
revenues  are  kept  separate  from  other 
Government  revenues. 

Each  year  the  Fiscal  Office  is  to  pre.sent 
to  the  o|x*ning  se.ssion  of  Congre.ss  a  full 
report  on  the  budget  and  the  year's  fi¬ 
nances.  'Flu*  I'reasury  will  lx  furnished 
with  a  detailed  annual  report  on  the 
l)udget.  'File  Treasury  will  also  recei\e 
monthly  statements  showing  the  condition 
of  the  national  delit  and  the  fialance  on 
hand  in  each  of  the  budget  accounts. 
Once  a  month  the  heads  of  executi\e. 


legislative,  and  judicial  offices  will  lx 
notified  of  the  balance  on  hand  in  their 
respective  funds,  and  of  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  lx  expended  during 
the  month  to  come. 

Tariff  Commission  in  Panama 

A  permanent  fiody,  to  lx  known  as  the 
Tariff  Commission,  made  up  of  three 
memfxrs  to  lx  appointed  by  the  Executive 
for  a  period  of  6  years  was  created  as  part 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Treasury 
in  Panama  by  Law  No.  25  of  August  30, 
1946. 

This  commission  must  study  the  financial 
and  economic  effects  of  the  existing  cus¬ 
toms  laws  on  agricultural  production  and 
on  industrial  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  low-income  group;  the  classification 
of  articles  in  the  tariff;  and  international 
trade  and  its  effects  on  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  through  the  operation  of  commercial 
treaties,  tariff  laws,  export  bounties,  and 
transportation  charges.  The  Commission 
is  also  required  to  give  information,  make 
recommendations,  prepare  bills  and  in 
general  orient  national  action  on  tariff 
matters;  and  furthermore  must  review  and 
decide  appeals  from  decisions  made  bv 
customs  officials.  It  will  draft  a  new  tariff 
act  and  other  legislation. 

Trade  agreement  betwem  Colombia 
and  Venezuela 

C\)lombia  and  Wnezuela  have  granted 
each  other  customs  concessions  which  arc 
expected  to  simplify  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  along  their  common  frontier.  The 
agreement  was  concluded  at  Caracas  Oeto- 
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Ix'r  11,  1946.  and  was  published  in  the 
Gaceta  Oficial  of  the  same  date.  It  was 
made  for  the  duration  of  1  year,  with 
privilege  of  renewal  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

\’enezuela  will  lay  no  ta.\  on  fruits  and 
other  a;cK)ds  in  transit  from  adjacent  parts 
of  Clolomhia  to  other  countries,  or  from 
other  countries  to  (blomhia.  \’enczuela 
will  also  pass  without  tax  a;oods  which 
cross  \’cnezuelan  territory  on  their  way 
from  the  Colombian  city  of  C'ucuta  to  the 
Colombian  oil  fields  in  the  Catatumlx).  or. 
on  sjx'cial  request,  to  the  Colombian 
Ixjrder  town  of  .\rauca. 

C’olombia  actrees  to  admit  N'enezuelan 


salt  duty  free  at  the  border  towns  of 
C'ucuta  and  .\rauca.  but  limits  the  amount 
to  20.000  bafifs  a  year;  each  has;  holds 
approximately  130  pounds.  C'olombia  will 
also  eive  tax-free  admission  to  Wnezuelan 
cattle  bound  for  the  feeding;  "rounds  of 
Xorte  de  .Santander,  to  the  number  of 
25,000  a  year,  and  promises  that  as  long 
as  X'enezuela  continues  to  suffer  from 
shortage  of  cattle  such  imports  may  be 
replaced  by  the  export  of  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  from  Colombia  to  \’enezuela.  C'olom- 
bian  customs  charges  on  Wnezuelan 
canned  fish  will  be  held  to  a  ceiling  figure 
which  amounts  to  a  little  less  than  4 
cents  a  |X)und. 


OPENING  SE.SSION,  SECOND  CONGRESS  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
SOCIETIES  OF  AUTHORS  AND  CO.M POSERS 


The  openint;  session  of  this  C^ongress,  which  met  in  Washington  from  OctolxT  21  to  26,  1946,  was  held 
at  the  Pan  .American  Union;  the  working  sessions  took  place  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  ,A  welcome 
was  extended  to  the  delegates  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  L'nion,  and  by  the  then 
C:hairman  of  the  (ioverning  Board,  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa,  .Amljassador  of  Nicaragua.  The 
response  for  the  memlx-rs  of  the  C:oneress  was  made  by  Dr.  .Antonio  Rocha,  delegate  of  Cxtlombia  and 
representative  of  that  country  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  L'nion.  Dr.  Luis  .A.  Baralt 
spoke  on  tx-half  of  the  President  of  the  Federation,  and  Dr.  Natalio  Chediak,  the  Secretary,  reported  on 
what  had  been  done  since  the  First  Congress  was  held  at  Habana  in  January  194.S. 

The  Federation  was  created  in  1941  by  a  group  of  .American  .Stx'ieties  of  Authors  and  C^omposers,  repre-  I 
sentatives  of  which  attended  the  Second  Conference  of  .National  Committees  on  Intellectual  Oxipr-ration.  I 
Its  chief  purprjse  is  to  promote  adequate  protection  for  authors’  rights  in  the  international  field,  s 
.Among  the  topics  discus.sed  at  the  Second  Congress  was  the  ctxtpr-ration  or  fusion  of  the  Federation  with 
the  International  Confederation  of  Stx'ieties  of  .Authors  and  Composers  (C^IS.ACJ.  The  discussions 
carried  on  and  resolutions  passed  will  stimulate  the  Federatitm’s  work  in  the  future. 
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Price  control  in  Colombia  Landlords 

have  been  forbidden  to  ask  more  than  2 

Colombia’s  new  administration  has  acted  months  of  advance  payment.  Landlords 

against  an  alarming  increase  in  living  must  carry  the  burden  of  proof  in  requests 

costs.  In  September  1946  new  price  for  dispossession,  and  a  landlord  convicted 

measures  made  it  possible  to  exercise  of  ceiling  violations  must  return  to  the 

greater  control  over  rentals  in  cities  of  tenant  twice  the  amount  of  the  overcharge, 

more  than  50,000  inhabitants  and  over  To  administer  these  controls,  the  decree 
prices  of  necessary  foods,  fuels,  building  of -Septemlier  5,  1946,  created  in  the  Min- 
materials,  and  laborers’  tools.  istry  of  Economy  a  Department  of  Market 

Price  and  rent  controls  were  first  im-  and  Price  Control,  which  operates  through 

posed  by  the  Colombian  Government  as  a  local  control  boards.  Each  local  control 

war  measure.  They  were  removed  when  board  includes  not  only  representatives  of 

hostilities  ended  in  .August  1945,  but  national  and  local  government,  but  also  a 

sjx’culation,  .scarcities,  and  .soaring  prices  representative  of  the  chamber  of  corn- 

caused  so  much  distress  that  in  March  1946  merce,  a  representative  of  the  National 

a  new  control  office  was  set  up.  (See  Association  of  Manufacturers,  a  repre- 

Bi  ei.etin,  June  1946,  p.  340.)  sentative  of  the  Colombian  .Agricultural 

1  he  decrees  of  .September  5  and  20,  Society,  and  a  consumers'  representative 

1946,  have  reorganized  this  peacetime  con-  selected  liy  organized  lalior.  Local  con¬ 
trol  machinery  and  provided  it  with  the  trol  lioards  are  responsil^le  for  the  enforce- 

necessary  means  for  compelling  obedience.  ment  of  price  ceilings  within  their  territory. 

Police  inspection  is  to  tighten  the  control  Many  have  also  brought  added  pressure 

over  necessary  foods,  fuels,  tools,  and  build-  to  lx“ar  by  requiring  a  monthly  filing  of 

ing  materials.  Tie-in  sales  are  forbidden.  inventories,  by  opening  tax-free  local  mar- 

Control  authorities  have  been  vested  with  kets,  and  by  setting  up  neighborhood 

power  to  ration  the  distribution  of  any  stalls  to  distribute  sugar  at  ceiling  prices, 

article  of  prime  necessity  whenever  the 

supply  hccomcs  inadcqua.c  They  may  Customs  exemption  in  Costa  Rica 
also  oljlige  dealers  to  offer  their  stocks  lor  ^ 

immediate  sale,  either  to  relieve  a  scarcity  The  Costa  Rican  Government  has  cea.sed 

or  to  thwart  some  threatening  move  to  make  contracts  which  grant  exemption 

toward  the  manipulation  of  markets.  from  customs  charges,  although  contracts 

Meanwhile  rent  ceilings  have  been  clas-  may  still  include  among  the  payments  sums 

sified  in  a  detailed  schedule,  making  of  money  to  be  applied  on  the  import  duties 

allowance  for  age  and  assessed  valuation  of  involved.  At  the  same  time  some  reduc- 

building.  In  order  to  stimulate  greater  tions  have  been  made  in  the  liberal  cus- 

activity  in  the  construction  industry,  toms  concessions  which  were  made  to  new 

higher  rent  ceilings  are  allowed  in  new  industries  by  the  law  of  December  21, 

buildings;  10  jx'rcent  above  the  corre-  1940. 

sjxmding  ceiling  rate  may  be  charged  for  Such  new  industries,  to  receive  any  con- 
rentals  in  structures  with  building  permits  cession,  must  now  be  of  unquestionable 

dated  later  than  January  19,  1946.  To  benefit  to  the  nation,  and  they  must  show- 

make  it  harder  to  evade  the  ceilings,  proof  an  investment  in  material  of  Costa  Rican 

of  rent  control  insjx'Ction  has  been  made  a  origin  which  amounts  to  75  fxrrcent  of 

prerequisite  for  the  validity  stamp  re-  costs,  instead  of  66  percent  as  under  the 
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law  of  1 940.  Those  industries  which  quali¬ 
fy  on  these  points  will  now  be  excused 
from  half  their  customs  charges,  instead  of 
from  the  whole  figure  as  under  the  law  of 
1940,  and  in  no  case  will  the  exemption 
last  more  than  5  years.  The  new  statute, 
published  in  La  Gacda  of  September  14, 
1946,  does  away  with  a  provision  in  the 
1940  law  which  Ijestowed  the  l)enefits  of 
customs  exemption  upon  a  single  enter¬ 
prise,  the  first  to  qualify  in  the  new  indus¬ 
try,  thus  relieving  the  chosen  firm  of  the 
inconvenience  of  competition. 

C'.osta  Rica  still  confers  customs  exemp¬ 
tion  upon  the  C'atholic  Church,  upon 
diplomats,  and  upon  certain  government- 
directed  enterprises  specified  in  earlier 
laws. 

Big  paper  mill  in  Brazil 

'I'he  recently  constructed  Klabin  Paper 
Mill  located  at  Monte  Alegre  in  the  State 
of  Parana,  Brazil,  is  reported  to  lie  the 
largest  pulp  and  paper  mill  in  South 
.■\merica.  Representing  an  investment  of 
510,000,000,  it  can  produce  40,000  tons  of 
newsprint  and  40,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp 
a  year  as  well  as  considerable  quantities 
of  kraft  pulp  and  board.  The  construction 
of  the  mill  was  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Governmentsof  C'anada, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  and  through 
the  teamwork  of  engineers  and  equipment 
and  machinery  companies  of  all  three 
countries. 

The  mill  is  connected  by  highway  with 
the  nearby  Sao  Paulo-Parana  Railway  and 
eventually  a  Itranch  will  Ije  constructed  to 
the  railroad.  Houses,  schools,  churches, 
and  a  motion  picture  center  have  Ijeen 
built  to  accommodate  the  population  of 
10,000  that  has  sprung  up  around  the 
plant. 

The  Klabin  mill  was  ljuilt  as  a  result  of 
the  severe  shortage  of  pulp  and  newsprint 


that  had  Ijeen  confronting  Brazil,  and 
thus  fills  an  urgent  need  of  the  country’s 
economy.  The  project  is  expected  to  lead 
to  a  great  expansion  of  Brazil's  paper 
industry. 

■ 

Venezuela  needs  farm  workers 

committee  to  coordinate  public  and 
private  activities  in  encouraging  immigra¬ 
tion  into  Venezuela  was  organized  in 
September  1946  by  the  governing  board  of 
the  Institute  of  Immigration  and  Coloniza¬ 
tion.  Two  of  the  six  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  men  experienced  in  dealing  ^ 
with  agricultural  problems.  New  settlers  ij 
arc  needed  in  Venezuela's  farm  regions, 
which  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  popu-  | 
lation  to  the  oil  districts  where  wages  are  t 
higher.  Few  hands  make  small  harvests,  j 
and  small  harvests  are  a  factor  in  the  high  I 
food  prices  which  arc  causing  distress  to  r 
Venezuelans  in  city  and  country  alike.  [ 
Problems  of  immigration  are  not  limited  [ 
to  the  attraction  and  selection  of  immi-  j 
grants  able  to  contribute  to  the  food  supply.  | 
There  must  also  be  measures  to  guide  | 
them  to  the  right  location,  and  to  provide  | 
them  with  suitable  tools  and  with  access  j 
to  markets.  Venezuela  has  had  compara¬ 
tively  little  experience  in  these  matters, 
for  prewar  figures  show  an  average  of  less 
than  a  thousand  Europeans  entering 
Venezuela  in  a  year’s  time. 

Peru  creates  a  National  Food  Supply 
Corporation 

A  National  Food  Supply  Corporation  has 
been  created  in  Peru  to  regulate  the  prices 
of  food  products  and  supervise  their  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  the  country.  The 
activities  of  this  corporation  will  include 
the  buying  and  selling  of  food,  and  the 
construction  and  administration  of  ware¬ 
houses,  cold  storage,  and  milk-pasteuriza- 
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tion  plants,  and  bakeries  wherever  they 
are  needed.  The  Ministry  of  .-X^riculture 
will  establish  the  maximum  prices  that  the 
corporation  may  receive  for  food  products 
it  sells  and  the  maximum  chare;e  it  may 
make  for  any  services  it  offers.  When  the 
maximum  price  allowed  is  below  the  cost 
of  an  article,  the  government  will  l)ear  the 
loss. 

The  corporation  will  have  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  gold  soles  furnished  entirely  by 
the  government.  It  will  be  located  in 
Lima,  but  may  establish  branch  offices  in 
other  parts  of  the  nation  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  government,  in  foreign 
countries.  The  board  of  directors  will 
consist  of  13  members — 3  appointed  by 
the  government  and  the  others  by  various 
agricultural  organizations,  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Lima,  the  Bank  .Association  of 
Peru,  and  the  Peruvian  Confederation  of 
Workers.  The  board  will  name  a  manager 
to  execute  its  decisions.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  annual  profits  of  the  corporation  will 
go  into  a  reserve  fund  and  the  remainder 
will  go  to  the  government. 

Colombian  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Bank 

This  bank,  which  was  opened  in  1932 
with  15  local  offices,  now  has  192,  includ¬ 
ing  branches,  agencies,  and  warehouses, 
and  reaches  800  of  the  country’s  815  dis¬ 
tricts.  Beginning  with  loans  of  2,738,000 
pesos  in  1932,  the  Bank  rapidly  expanded 
its  services.  By  1935  the  loans  had 
reached  7,500,000  pesos,  and  the  next 
year  they  were  19,500,000.  The  largest 
increase,  however,  took  place  lietween 
1943  and  1944 — from  28,000,000  to 
43,750,000  pesos.  In  1945  they  amounted 
to  49,275,000  pesos.  The  numlx*r  of  loans 
made  to  the  end  of  1945  was  682,069. 

Another  useful  service  of  the  Bank  has 
been  to  import  agricultural  machinery 


during  the  war  period,  so  that  it  might 
lie  sold  to  farmers  at  reasonable  prices 
and,  insofar  as  possible,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Cooperative  educational  agreement, 
Panama-United  States 

Representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  of  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc., 
of  the  L’nited  States  have  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  designed  to  promote  inter-.American 
understanding  through  the  e.xchange  of 
educators,  ideas,  and  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  first  step  in  carrying  out  the  agree¬ 
ment  after  formal  government  approval 
was  taken  by  Decree  No.  1581  of  Septem- 
l)er  19,  1946,  which  established  the  Inter- 
American  Cooperative  Service  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Panama  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  As  specified  by  the 
agreement,  the  spiecial  representative  of  the 
Inter-American  Educational  Foundation, 
Inc.,  in  Panama  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Serv'ice,  to  organize  and  have  charge  of 
functions  of  the  Service  other  than  appoint¬ 
ment  of  personnel,  a  duty  of  Panama’s 
executive  power. 

The  cooperative  program  of  education 
w  ill  give  precedence  to  vocational  training. 
The  program  includes  an  expert  in  this 
field  as  the  special  representative;  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  Panamanian  educa¬ 
tors  to  visit  the  L’nited  States  to  perfect 
their  training,  give  lectures,  and  exchange 
ideas  with  instructors  in  the  United  States; 
the  study  and  investigation  of  educational 
necessities  and  resources  of  Panama  with 
the  object  of  improving  teaching  personnel; 
and  the  expansion,  adaptation,  and  ex¬ 
change  of  educational  materials. 

The  Inter-.American  Educational  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.,  will  contribute  a  total  of 
$50,000  and  the  Government  of  Panama 
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the  same  sum  lo  the  Service.  A  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  2  million  balboas  is  planned 
in  Panama  CUty,  and  other  institutions 
necessary  to  the  development  of  vocational 
training  will  be  founded. 

Agricultural  education  in  Mexico 
and  the  Dominican  Republic 

Both  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  have  new  agricultural  education 
laws.  The  former's  law  was  approved 
W  ■cemlK’r  31.  194.3  and  In’came  effective 
60  days  following  its  publication  in  the 
Diario  Ofiiial  of  July  6.  1946,  while  the 
Dominican  law  was  approved  March  21, 
1946,  and  published  in  the  Gaceta  O filial 
of  .'\pril  2.  1946.  The  target  of  both  laws 
is  essentially  the  same  to  prepare 
teachers  and  technicians  skilled  in  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture  and  to 
offer  elementary,  advanced,  and  sjK-cial- 
ized  instruction,  lioth  theory  and  practice, 
to  all  those  actively  engaged  in  any  line 
of  agricultural  activ  ity.  Both  countries,  of 
course,  are  seeking  a  lK*tter  and  more 
eflicient  develojmient  and  use  of  their 
a  gi'icu  1 1  u  ra  1  resou  rces . 

I’nder  the  Mexican  law.  agricultural 
education  is  considered  a  pulilic  service 
in  which  the  State  (meaning  in  this  in¬ 
stance  national,  state,  district,  municipal, 
and  territorial  governments)  will  partici¬ 
pate.  .\  reading  of  the  law  indicates  that 
it  covers  the  field  thoroughly.  The  State 
obligates  itself  under  the  law  to  make  av  ail- 
able  as  far  as  possilile  lioth  land  and  credit, 
so  that  students  who  successfully  finish 
their  courses  may  have  the  facilities  to 
devote  themselves  directly  to  agriculture 
and  stock  raising:  to  estalilish  for  this 
latter  purpose  a  trust  fund  in  the  National 
Bank  of  .Agricultural  Credit,  to  lx‘  used 
preferalily  to  help  students  to  set  up  farm 
colonies;  to  give  necessary  technical  advice 


and  supervision  in  the  organization  of 
such  colonies:  to  establish  and  maintain 
experiment  stations:  to  develop  the  practi- 
eal  farm  extension  services  through  ex¬ 
panding  the  work  of  the  Cultural  Mis¬ 
sions,  agricultural  training  centers,  and 
correspondence  courses;  to  create  scholar¬ 
ships  for  advanced  technical  study:  and  to 
give  employment  in  the  government's 
various  agricultural  services  to  jirofes- 
sionals  trained  at  .schools  specified  by  the 
law. 

Three  types  of  agricultural  education 
are  provided  for:  elementary,  practical 
and  special,  and  advanced.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  course  will  be  offered  in  rural 
communities,  with  the  study  programs 
adapted  to  the  locality,  through  primarv-, 
secondary,  and  normal  schools  and 
through  the  resident  scIkkjIs  for  Indians, 
and  it  is  compulsory  in  all  .schools  hav  ing 
a  school  land  parcel. 

1  he  so-called  practical  agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  is  designed  to  furnish  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  for  eflicient  and  eco¬ 
nomic  management  of  farm,  livestock,  or 
related  industrial  enterprises  and  to  equip 
the  students  to  take  their  place  as  real 
factors  in  the  improvement  of  rural  life. 
This  type  of  training  will  Ik*  given  in  the 
Practical  .Agricultural  Schools  and  through 
extension  services.  Specialized  agricul¬ 
tural  training  is  also  to  be  made  available, 
through  courses  of  v  arying  length  and  in¬ 
tensity,  in  such  fields  as  beekeeping:  poid- 
try,  ralibit.  and  stock  raising:  vegetable 
gardening:  flower  and  fruit  culture:  dairy¬ 
ing  and  cheese  making:  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables;  meat  packing  and 
sausage  making;  and  soap  manufacture, 
tanning,  and  other  industries  connected 
with  farm  activity. 

Advanced  scientific  and  technical  edu¬ 
cation  will  Ik*  provided  through  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Higher  .Agricultural  Education, 
which  in  turn  will  function  through  the 
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National  Agricultural  School,  research 
centers,  and  the  Post-graduate  School.  A 
Council  of  Higher  .Agricultural  Education, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
and  various  experts,  will  plan  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  aforementioned  Institute  and 
map  out  its  study  programs. 

The  Dominican  Republic's  law  is  also  a 
very  comprehensive  one.  It  divides  in¬ 
struction  and  training  into  four  categories, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Technical  and  professional.  These 
courses  iK'gin  with  elementary  training, 
which  offers  to  rural  youths  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  farming  and  related  rural  ac¬ 
tivities.  1  his  instruction  will  Ik‘  given  at 
the  .School  of  Practical  .Agriculture  at 
Dajahon  and  at  model  farm  schools  to  be 
established  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
requirements.  The  crop  and  stot  k  raising 
at  these  schools  will  serve  as  practical  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  students  and  payment  may 
lx*  made  for  the  work  of  students  while 
they  are  learning. 

Then  follows  the  intermediate  course, 
consisting  of  1  year  of  preliminary  work 
and  3  additional  years  of  study  to  prepare 
technicians  and  professionals  to  organize, 
direct,  and  administer  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises;  to  use  modern  farm  methods;  to 
conduct  experiments  in  crop,  livestock, 
and  industrial  techniques;  to  fill  technical 
positions;  and  to  teach.  .A  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Agricultural  .Sciences  is 
granted  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  advanced  course,  which  co\ers  4 
more  years,  deals  with  specialized  study- 
in  the  various  agricultural  sciences  (soils, 
climatology,  liotany,  entomology,  \eter- 
inary  medicine,  rural  economics,  etc.), 
and  students  are  graduated  with  the  title 
of  agronomist  or  agricultural  engineer. 

(2)  Demonstration  teaching.  This  type 
of  instruction  will  be  carried  into  all  parts 
of  the  country  liy  the  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  of  the  Department  of  -Agri¬ 


cultural,  .Animal  Industry,  and  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  to  demonstrate  practical  methods  for 
improved  production.  The  media  of 
instruction  include  conferences,  informal 
discussions,  publications,  correspondence, 
and  films. 

(3)  Home  economics.  These  courses, 
to  lx*  given  through  schools  or  short  special 
training  periods,  will  instruct  the  farm 
woman  in  the  principles  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  health  habits,  and  general  home 
care  and  planning. 

(4)  The  final  type  of  training  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  law  is  that  ofi'ered  to  young 
people  and  farm  boys  and  girls  through 
agricultural  clubs,  which  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  with  the  help  of  rural  teachers  and 
government  officials.  The  training  will 
lx*  conducted  through  conferences,  corre¬ 
spondence.  practical  classes,  films,  and 
publications,  and  participation  in  club 
work  by  all  rural  lK>ys  and  girls  of  the 
nation  is  urged. 

In  all  teaching  centers  the  particular 
aptitude  of  each  student  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  and  de\ eloped.  .All  courses 
offered  are  to  be  built  around  present-day- 
national  economic  conditions  and  corre¬ 
lated  not  only  with  the  national  educa¬ 
tional  system  but  afso  with  the  actual  life 
of  the  nation. 

University  autonomy  in  Venezuela 

N’enezuela  has  granted  autonomy  to  the 
nation's  three  universities — the  Central 
University  located  at  Caracas,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Los  .Andes  at  Merida,  and  the  re¬ 
cently  reopened  L’niversity  of  Zulia  at 
Maracaibo.  By  organic  statute  of  Sep¬ 
tember  28.  1946.  published  in  the  Gaceta 
Oficial  of  the  same  date,  each  university 
is  to  hold  its  own  property,  suliject  to  no 
control  from  treasury  officials.  From  1  to 
2  percent  of  the  year's  national  revenue  is 
to  be  assigned  to  the  uni\ersities. 
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A  qualified  rector,  vice-rector,  and  secre¬ 
tary’  are  to  lie  appointed  to  each  university 
by  the  President  of  Venezuela,  who  may 
also  remove  them.  All  other  appoint¬ 
ments  are  under  university  control.  In 
each  university  the  ultimate  authority 
resides  in  a  uni\  ersity  council,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  rector,  vice-rector,  and  secre¬ 
tary,  the  deans  of  the  various  faculties, 
three  representatives  of  the  student  Ixxly, 
and  two  representatives  of  the  alumni. 

Policies  of  the  three  universities,  and  of 
any  others  which  may  in  future  lie  created, 
will  lie  coordinated  by  a  national  univer¬ 
sity  council  presided  over  by  the  minister 
of  national  education.  Other  memlK*rs  of 
the  national  university  council  will  lx*  the 
rectors  of  all  the  universities  and  one  dele¬ 
gate  each  from  the  teachinsj  and  student 
Ixxlies  of  each  university.  Faculty  and 
student  representatives  are  to  lx*  elected 
by  secret  ballot. 

Autonomy  of  the  University  of 
Panama 

The  University  of  Panama,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  was  granted  autonomy  by 
Law  No.  48  of  Septemlx^r  24,  1946. 
The  university  will  lie  directed  by  a 
university  general  council,  an  adminis¬ 
trative  council,  a  board  of  trustees,  a  rector, 
a  faculty  Ixiard,  and  deans. 

The  rector,  the  legal  representative  of 
the  university,  will  be  elected  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  general  council  consisting  of  the 
professors,  assistant  professors,  and  two 
representatives  of  the  students  in  each 
school.  The  council  is  to  draw  up  and 
revise  the  university  statutes,  appoint  a 
rector  and  secretar\’  general,  and  confer 
honorary  degrees. 

Administrative  affairs  of  the  university 
are  entrusted  to  an  administrative  council, 
over  which  the  rector  will  preside,  and  of 


which  a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  ; 
Education,  the  dean  of  the  university, 
faculty  deans,  and  several  student  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  memliers.  This  council  will 
appoint  both  the  administrative  personnel  ■ 
and  the  faculty,  and  adopt  measures  to  | 
insure  the  liest  operation  of  the  university. 

The  Ixjard  of  trustees,  composed  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  as  chairman,  the  j 
Rector  of  the  L’^niversity,  a  representative 
of  the  faculty,  a  student  representative,  a  j 
representative  of  the  alumni  a.ssociation. 
and  four  citizens  selected  by  a  methtxl  to 
lx*  stipulated  in  the  statutes,  will  guide  the  ' 
university's  finances.  The  Ixiard  must  ap¬ 
prove  the  budget  submitted  to  it  by  the 
administrative  council  and  will  su[x*rvise 
all  income  and  ex|x*nditures.  i 

Each  faculty  will  have  a  board  made  up  ^ 
of  all  regular  professors  and  of  student 
representatives.  It  will  lie  the  task  of 
these  boards  to  decide  questions  of  an 
academic  nature,  determine  courses  of 
study,  and  coordinate  the  courses. 

The  university  may  legally  own  prop¬ 
erty  and  money,  and  may  dispose  of  these 
independently.  Sources  of  revenue  are 
the  national  budget,  rents,  and  other  in¬ 
come  from  University  property,  donations, 
gifts,  endowments,  and  legacies,  and  stated  ■ 
fees  for  students. 

At  the  end  of  each  academic  year,  the 
rector  is  to  submit  a  detailed  report  to  the 
administrative  council,  the  lx>ard  of  trus¬ 
tees,  and  the  university  general  council. 
Upon  approval  by  these  groups,  the  report 
will  lie  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

Brazil’s  first  technical  school  of 
aviation 

Outstanding  among  the  changes  wrought 
in  Brazil  during  the  past  few  years  by 
wartime  exigencies  and  L'nited  States- 
Brazilian  cooperation  is  the  Escola  Tecnica 
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dc  Avia<jao  in  Sao  Paulo.  This  school  was 
founded  in  November  1943  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Aviation  with  the  aid  of  John  Paul 
Riddle,  an  expert  in  the  mass-production 
training;  of  airplane  technicians,  a  staff  of 
Portuguese-speaking  American  instructors, 
and  high-priority  equipment  rushed  to 
Brazil  with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S. 
.Army  Air  Force.  The  school  played  a 
vital  role  during  the  war  in  furnishing 
specialists  to  keep  flying  Brazil’s  .sea  patrol 
reconnai-ssance  planes  and  the  fighter 
[  planes  that  fought  over  Italy,  and  now 
i  that  the  war  is  over,  it  continues  to  Ije  a 
J  cornerstone  in  the  development  of  Brazil- 

!ian  aviation. 

The  students  as  well  as  the  instructors 
are  hand-picked  to  meet  high  mental  and 
physical  standards.  The  courses  offered, 
lasting  from  3  to  15  months,  include  Air¬ 
craft,  Aircraft  Woodworking,  Air  Force 
.Administration,  .Air  Traffic  Control,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Engines,  Hydraulics,  Instnunents, 
Link  Specialist,  Assistant  Instructor,  Motor 
A’ehicles,  Parachutes,  Propellers,  Radio 
Communication,  Radio  Maintenance, 
Sheet  Metal,  Basic  Communications, 
Weather,  Welding,  Aircraft  Mechanic, 
Link  Maintenance,  Link  Operator,  and 
Training  .Aids.  The  School  operates  on  a 
stagger  system,  with  admission  examina¬ 
tions  given  weekly,  and  graduation  cere¬ 
monies  held  twice  a  month.  During  the 
war  al)out  90  percent  of  the  students  were 
in  the  Brazilian  Air  Force,  and  alxjut  10 
percent  candidates  for  the  enlisted  reser\  es; 
now  these  percentages  are  re\ersed. 

In  its  two  and  a  half  years  of  existence 
the  School  has  turned  out  three  times  as 
many  aircraft  technicians  as  were  register¬ 
ed  throughout  Brazil  from  1927  through 
1942.  The  numl)er  of  students  has  in¬ 
creased  from  4  to  1,800,  and  that  of  in¬ 
structors  from  19  to  260.  From  a  few 
classrooms,  the  institution  has  spread  out 
into  48  buildings. 


J^ew  educational  institutions  in 
Panama 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  taken  im¬ 
portant  steps  forward  in  two  different 
fields  of  education.  .A  new  Social  Service 
School,  to  Ije  part  of  the  University  of 
Panama,  will  train  profe.ssional  workers  in 
.social  service.  A  National  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts  has  lx*en  created  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  development  of  fine  arts. 

Following  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Social  Service  School,  10  scholarships 
with  a  stipend  of  50  l)all)oas  each  a  month, 

1  for  each  province  and  1  more  for  the 
C’omarca  of  San  Bias,  are  to  lx?  offered. 
Furthermore,  centers  for  practical  super¬ 
vision  of  social  work  are  to  lx?  organized  in 
lx)th  present  and  future  agencies. 

The  National  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  may 
Ixjrrow  up  to  500,000  l}allx)as,  guaranteed 
by  the  Government,  for  the  construction  of 
a  National  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  This 
building  will  house  an  auditorium,  the 
National  C^onservatory  of  Music  and 
Drama,  the  National  Symphony,  and  bal¬ 
let,  art,  and  journalism  schools. 

Cultural  agreement  between  Panama 
and  Brazil 

:\  Gultural  Agreement  on  Literary,  Scien¬ 
tific,  and  Artistic  Exchange  has  lx“en  signed 
by  Panama  and  Brazil.  As  much  official 
assistance  as  possible  will  lx?  given  to 
facilitate  trips  Ijetween  the  countries  by 
university  professors  and  memlxTS  of  cul¬ 
tural  societies  for  lectures  in  their  particular 
field  and  on  their  country’s  cultural 
activities.  .A  permanent  agency  of  cultural 
interchange  will  lx?  established  in  the 
capitals  of  the  two  countries  to  assist  those 
who  propose  to  study  in  either  country  in 
their  research  and  programs. 

Each  of  the  countries  agreed  to  award 
fellowships  annually  to  professors  and 
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students  of  the  other  country.  Transfer 
of  credits  from  secondary  schools  is  made 
easier  i)y  the  mutual  recognition  of 
diplomas  from  official  or  officially  re- 
coGtnized  institutions,  eliminatine:  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  examination  or  submission  of 
a  thesis.  For  his/her  courses,  certificates 
for  courses  completed  in  similar  institutions 
with  a  similar  curriculum  are  likewise 
recoetnized.  Exemption  from  payment  of 
rec;istration.  e.xamination,  and  certificate 
fees  is  accorded  students  of  either  country 
in  the  schools  of  each  country. 

Scientific,  professional,  or  technical  di¬ 
plomas,  duly  authenticated,  from  official 
institutions  of  the  two  nations  will  lx* 
equally  valid  in  Panama  and  in  Brazil  for 
registration  for  advanced  courses  or  spe¬ 
cialized  schools.  Diplomas  and  dee;rees 
in  the  professions  will  have  full  validity  in 
each  country. 

Each  country  will  publish  works  by- 
authors  of  the  other  country  translated  by 
competent  authorities.  Ixith  countries  hav¬ 
ing  first  agreed  on  the  selection  to  lx*  used. 

In  the  National  Library  of  Panama  City 
and  the  National  Library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
there  will  lx*  sections  devoted  to  official 
publications  and  literary,  scientific,  artistic, 
and  technical  works  published  in  Brazil 
and  in  Panama,  res|x*ctively. 

Soft  drink  tax  to  pay  tuition  fees 

Costa  Rica  has  imposed  a  tax  of  2  centimos 
(slicfhtly  more  than  a  third  of  a  cent  in 
L*.  S.  money)  on  each  bottle  of  soft  drinks 
made  or  bottled  in  the  country.  The 
money  is  to  lx*  used  to  comjx'nsate  for  the 
remission  of  tuition  fees  prescrilx*d  in  the 
school  law  amendments  of  1945.  (See 
Bulietin,  July  1945,  p.  423.)  Students 
whose  parents  own  no  pro|x*rty  except  the 
home  they  live  in  are  now  entitled  to  free 
tuition  in  tifovernment  st*condary  schtxils 
and  in  the  National  University.  Proceeds 


of  the  new  tax  will  lx  divided,  half  to  a:o  to 
the  university  and  half  to  the  e;overnment 
secondary  schools,  to  make  up  for  the 
tuition  fees  not  received  from  students  who 
are  e.xempt. 

Primary  education  in  Costa  Rica  is 
compulsory;  it  continues  to  lx*  free  to  all 
pupils,  whatever  their  financial  condition. 

People's  restaurants  in  Venezuela 

.\n  office  chan^ed  with  ore;anization  of 
people's  restaurants  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  is  lx*ine;  set  up  as  an  autonomous 
unit  attached  to  the  \'enezuelan  Ministiy 
of  Health  and  Stxial  Welfare.  The  new 
body  will  deal  directly  with  local  authori¬ 
ties  in  towns  and  states,  opt*nins;  more 
dining;  rooms  where  laborers  may  obtain 
nutritious  meals.  Four  million  bolivares 
(nearly  51.200.000)  have  already  lx*en  set 
aside,  and  future  budt'ets  are  to  include 
appropriations  for  the  work,  .\ctivities  of 
the  new  oflice  will  lx  tax  exempt,  but 
subject  to  auditing;  by  the  Trea.sur\’‘s 
accounting;  office. 

The  first  of  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment's  low-cost  restaurants  was  opened  in 
Caracas  in  May  1939.  From  the  lx*i?in- 
ning;  it  st*rved  both  breakfast  and  dinner; 
during;  its  first  year  it  averaged  775  meals 
a  day.  Lunchrooms  for  C’aracas  school 
children  followed  soon,  and  in  a  short 
time  others  were  under  way  in  Maracailx). 
Barquisimeto,  Merida,  Maracay,  and  other 
places. 

Cuban  clothing  workers 

The  Ministry  of  Labor  in  Cuba  has  issued 
a  Resolution  fixing  minimum  prices  to  lx 
paid  by  manufacturing  or  commercial 
establishments  for  articles  of  clothing  made 
in  j)rivate  homes.  This  measure  is  aimed 
at  eliminating  competition  based  on  low 
pay  for  the  makers  of  such  clothing,  and 
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raisine;  the  standard  of  living  of  these 
workers.  Another  resolution  fixed  the 
minimum  compensation  to  lie  paid  per 
article  to  workers  in  clothing  factories. 
In  establishments  where  workers  are  paid 
by  the  day,  all  wages  are  to  lx*  raised  by 
25  percent.  Where  even  with  this  rai.se 
wages  still  do  not  meet  a  minimum  of 
S2.70  a  day,  they  must  be  raised  until 
they  do. 

IVe  see  bj>  the  papers  that — 

•  Fruits  were  gathered,  prepared,  and 
canned  on  the  spot  as  part  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  when  Venezuela's  5-V'  clubs  con¬ 
vened  in  September  1946  in  a  farming 
town  not  far  from  Caracas.  Farm  boys 
from  12  to  18  years  old  work  in  these  clubs 
toward  a  better  agricultural  future  for 
their  country,  with  a  fivefold  dedication  to 
valor,  vigor,  truth  (verdad),  modesty  (ver- 
guenza),  and  \'enezuela. 

•  No  coffee  from  the  1946-47  crop  will  be 
exported  from  Cuba.  \  recent  Govern¬ 
ment  decree  declared  all  coffee  produced 
between  May  1,  1946,  and  .\pril  30,  1947, 
to  be  necessary  for  domestic  consumption. 
The  same  decree  established  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  for  various  grades  of 
coflee  in  order  to  protect  Ixtth  producers 
and  the  consuming  public. 

•  (luatemala  requires  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  to  close  for  the  week  end  at  3  o’clock 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  does  not  apply 
the  rule  to  food  stores,  drug  stores,  filling 
stations,  or  florists. 

•  1  elephone  connection  has  been  opened 
Ix'tween  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

•  Costa  Rican  harbors  may  be  used  without 
port  charges  by  any  Gentral  .\merican 
ship  serving  only  C.entral  .Xmerican  ports, 
provided  the  government  vmder  which  the 


ship  is  registered  extends  the  same  priv¬ 
ilege  to  Costa  Rican  ships. 

•  In  order  to  standardize  wages  of  coffee 
pickers,  the  Venezuelan  Government  re¬ 
quires  that  a  uniform  container  be  used 
for  coffee  harvests  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

•  Studies  of  Chilean  forests  indicate  that 
more  of  the  cut  timber  is  used  for  fuel  than 
for  all  other  purposes  put  together.  High 
winds,  however,  destroy  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  is  cut  down  to  serve  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  is 
cut  is  burned  in  forest  fires.  Chile’s  40 
million  acres  of  woodland  constitute  a  for¬ 
est  wealth  that  is  all  the  more  valuable 
because  so  much  of  it  can  be  easily  reached 
by  rail  or  by  water. 

•  To  stimulate  the  satisfaction  of  a  larger 
fraction  of  the  country’s  milk  needs  by  re¬ 
ducing  costs  of  pasteurization,  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  Development  Corporation  has  bought 
a  pasteurizing  plant.  Eventually,  it  is 
planned,  up  to  45  percent  of  the  plant’s 
stock  will  be  held  by  the  milk  producers 
who  deal  with  it. 

•  The  Chilean  Government  protects  citizens 
of  .Santiago  from  black  market  sugar  prices 
by  providing  local  stalls  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  where  sugar  can  be  had  at 
ceiling  prices. 

•  Panama's  most  powerful  new  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  call  letters  tiox,  was  formally  in¬ 
stalled  in  Panama  City  on  October  12, 
1946.  Broadcasts  in  Spanish  and  English 
by  Hox,  the  first  of  five  projected  stations, 
will  be  heard  in  many  other  countries. 
Programs  planned  w  ill  ofler  complete  local 
and  international  coverage. 

.\  new  station  of  Radiodifusora  Chiri- 
cana,  call  letters  hou,  has  been  opened 
in  the  city  of  David,  Province  of  Chiriqui. 

•  Brazil's  first  official  center  for  allergv’ 
studies  was  recently  inaugurated  in  the 
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Central  Navy  Hospital,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
This  center  will  consist  of  two  sections — a 
laboratory  and  a  clinic.  Extensive  re¬ 
search  on  allergies  will  be  conducted  in 
the  lalxiratory  and  serums  for  their 
diagnosis  and  treatment  prepared.  In  the 
clinic  allergy  sufferers  will  be  examined 
and  the  results  of  the  research  carried  on 
in  the  laboratory  applied.  The  job  of 
organizing  and  installing  the  new  service 
was  directed  by  Professor  Oscar  D.  Silva 
of  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute. 

•  Venezuela  requires  identity  papers  of 
all  citizens  more  than  18  years  old  and 
of  foreigners  who  live  in  Wnezuela  for 
more  than  2  months.  Papers  must  carry 
fingerprints  and  a  photograph  and  must 
be  renewed  every  5  years. 

•  A  minimum  monthly  salary  of  200  pesos 
(a  peso  equals  SO. 268  U.  S.  currency)  and 
a  minimum  daily  wage  of  8  pesos  have 
l)een  established  for  Government  workers 
in  Argentina.  Not  more  than  30  percent  of 
these  amounts  may  be  deducted  when  food 
and  lodging  are  provided.  All  employees 
of  firms  offering  services  or  constructing 
public  works  under  Government  contract 
are  included  in  these  regulations. 

•  A  natural-gas  plant  which  can  handle 
several  million  cubic  feet  a  day  has  been 
put  into  operation  at  Punto  de  Mata, 
Venezuela.  More  of  this  valuable  by¬ 
product  of  Wnezuela’s  rich  oil  fields  is 
thus  put  to  profitable  use,  while  in  the 
small  houses  of  the  neighborhood  gas 
lighting  brings  a  welcome  change  from 
hand  lamps. 

•  A  seismological  station  to  study  earth 
movements  influenced  by  the  South  Pole 
has  been  opened  at  Punta  Arenas  by  the 
University  of  Chile. 

•  In  January  1947  six  provincial  banks 
recently  created  by  the  National  Assembly 
of  Panama  began  operations.  Located  in 


the  capitals  of  the  provinces  of  Col6n, 
Chiriqui,  Herrera,  Los  Santos,  Code,  and 
Wraguas,  the  banks  have  a  combined 
fund  of  $2,200,000.  The  National  Bank 
of  Panama,  in  compliance  with  an  execu¬ 
tive  decree  of  October  11,  1946,  increased 
its  capital  by  $2,000,000. 

•  The  former  United  States  LST  (landing 
ship  tank)  907  was  transferred  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Venezuela  and  taken  over  by  a 
Venezuelan  crew  on  November  25,  1946. 
This  marked  the  first  transfer  to  a  Latin 
American  Government  under  a  plan 
whereby  a  numlwr  of  minor  naval  vessels 
are  being  sold  to  other  .American  Repub¬ 
lics  under  the  Surplus  Property  -Act. 

•  The  Government  of  Panama  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  organization  of  a  new  air  line, 
the  Panamanian  .Aviation  Co.  It  will  fly 
routes  within  Panama  prior  to  later 
establishment  of  international  routes. 

•  The  Argentine  Government  has  issued  a 
decree  inviting  the  provinces  to  sign  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
lalxjr  court  system  which  will  provide 
speedy  and  gratuitous  service  in  settling 
disputes  Ijetween  employers  and  workers. 
Lalxjr  courts  cannot  lie  organized  in 
.Argentina  as  federal  tribunals,  since  the 
constitution  places  lalior  questions  under 
local  jurisdiction.  The  proposed  treaty 
will  provide  for  regional  courts  of  appeal  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  for  a 
fixed  numlK'r  of  labor  judges,  official  de¬ 
fense  attorneys,  and  conciliators  in  each 
province.  These  officials  will  lie  appointed 
by  the  national  government  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  will 
work.  1  he  nation  will  pay  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  lal)or-court  system. 

•  The  Peruvian  C’ongress  has  passed  a  law 
declaring  the  quinine  industry  essential 
for  the  safeguarding  of  human  life  and  an 
important  source  of  strategic  materials  for 
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the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  providing  for  government  protection 
for  the  industry.  Until  the  present  official 
and  private  plantings  of  cinchona  trees 
become  productive,  quinine  imports  will 
l)e  controlled  in  order  to  avoid  the  stamp¬ 
ing  out  of  the  domestic  industry  through 
monopolistic  practices,  and  a  fair  price  for 
cinchona  hark  from  uncultivated  trees  will 
be  guaranteed. 

•  The  University  of  Chile  has  reversed  its 
ancient  custom  by  offering  courses  leading 
to  a  doctorate  in  philosophy. 

•  At  the  Thirty-Sixth  Fine  .Arts  Exposi¬ 
tion  held  in  Buenos  Aires  last  September 
the  first  prize  in  painting  went  to  Ramon 
Gomez  Cornet  for  his  La  L  'rpila  (The 
Dove),  and  top  honors  in  sculpture  to 
Luis  Carlos  Rovatti  for  his  El  Hombre  (The 
Man).  Senor  Gomez  Cornet  was  born 
in  Santiago  del  Estero  in  1898  and  studied 
in  the  .Academy  of  Fine  .Arts  at  C^ordoba 
as  well  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  France, 
and  Holland.  He  is  known  particularly 
for  his  interpretations  of  the  countryside 
and  people  of  his  native  province  and  of 
northern  .Argentina  in  general.  Senor 
Rovatti  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1895 
and  studied  at  the  National  .Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  .Among  his  outstanding  works 
are  the  mausoleum  of  General  Paz  on  the 
Paseo  de  la  Recoleta,  Buenos  .Aires,  and 
the  monuments  to  Dr.  Eliseo  Canton  in 
the  Buenos  Aires  School  of  Medicine 
and  to  Bernardino  Rivadavia  in  Bahia 
Blanca. 

•  The  Republic  of  Panama  created  on 
Septemlx’r  4,  1946,  the  Ricardo  Miro 
Literary  .Award,  a  tribute  to  a  famous 
poet  of  that  country.  .A  committee  of 
five  appointed  by  the  Ministrv’  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  choose  the  winner  of  the  annual 
award.  This  award  will  consist  of  three 
first  prizes  of  a  gold  medal  and  1,000 
balboas  each;  three  second  prizes  of  a 


gold  medal  and  500  balboas  each;  and 
three  third  prizes  of  a  silver  medal  and  250 
balboas  each.  Honorable  mention  will  be 
made  of  those  judged  qualified. 

•  Many  Latin  .American  countries  have 
the  pleasant  custom  of  naming  schools 
after  their  sister  republics,  including  the 
United  States.  Escuela  Estados  Vnidos  is 
the  name  in  Spanish.  .A  new  school  thus 
christened  is  in  a  small  village  on  the  green 
and  lovely  plateau  above  San  Jose,  the 
eapital  of  Costa  Rica.  It  has  all  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  and  is  provided  with  a 
large  assembly  hall.  In  the  big  school 
garden  the  pupils  help  grow  vegetables 
to  l>e  served  in  the  school  lunch.  A’isitors 
from  the  United  States  are  welcomed  with 
the  singing  of  The  Star-spangled  Banner. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  send  a  post¬ 
card  to  show  Costa  Rican  children  some¬ 
thing  of  the  countrv'  for  which  the  school 
is  named  should  address  it  as  follows: 
Senor  don  Oscar  Quesada  O.,  Director 
de  la  Escuela  Estados  L'nidos,  San  Joacpiin 
de  Flores,  Provincia  de  Heredia,  Costa 
Rica.  (Postage  S.02.) 

•  .An  Argentine  Presidential  decree  has 
authorized  the  expropriation  of  33  blocks 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  completion  of  the  city's  400-foot  w  ide 
.Avenida  9  de  Julio  and  the  widening  of 
the  various  roads  crossing  this  .Avenue. 
The  decree  also  provides  that  buildings 
constructed  along  the  .Avenue  will  have 
to  conform  to  regulations  as  to  height  and 
architectural  style  established  by  municipal 
officials. 

•  The  Guatemalan  Ministry  of  .Agriculture 
has  provided  7,500  hoes  to  lx*  .sold  at  cost 
price  to  farmers  engaged  in  growing 
articles  of  prime  necessity. 

•  Soaring  prices  obliged  Costa  Rica  to  re¬ 
establish  in  .August  1946  much  of  the 
system  in  force  in  wartime  for  the  control 
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of  prices  and  disirilnition  of  the  necessities 
of  life. 

•  On  Octolx'r  14,  1946,  at  a  ceremony 
held  at  the  BraiiUan  Les;ation  in  Panama. 
Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  distinguished 
Panamanian  statesman  and  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canist,  former  President  of  Panama  and 
at  present  his  country's  Minister  of  Foreign 
.‘\ffairs,  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Southern  Ctoss  of  Brazil. 
The  presentation  was  made  hy  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Minister  in  Panama,  Dr.  Paulo  G. 
Hasslocher. 

•  In  order  to  meet  more  adequately  the 
health  needs  of  the  nation,  the  Argentine 
Government  has  created  a  Department  of 
Public  Health,  rankint^  as  a  Ministry,  to 
take  over  the  functions  of  the  National 
Public  Health  Ofiice.  .Among  the  first 
duties  of  the  new  department  will  lx*  the 
preparation  of  a  project  for  an  amplified 
organic  law  of  public  health. 

•  The  salaries  of  workers  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  footwear  have  lx*en  raised  by  25 
percent  in  Ecuador. 

•  Guatemala' s  election  law  of  July  9,  1946 
disqualifies  for  elective  office  a  candiate 
who  has  acted  as  representative  of  any 
powerful  foreign  company  within  the 
year  just  preceding  the  election.  For 
all  national  offices  candidates  must  lx* 
able  to  read  and  write;  posse.ssion  of 
property  no  longer  e.xcuses  them  from 
this  requirement. 

•  A  32-volume  set  of  books  containing 
representative  works  by  outstanding  au¬ 
thors  of  the  21  .American  Republics  has 
recently  lx“en  offered  by  \V.  M.  Jack- 
son,  Inc.,  a  publishing  house  in  Buenos 
.Aires.  Called  Coleccion  Panamericana,  it 
includes  brief  intrcxluctory  sketches  of 
the  culture  of  each  country  by  such  men 
as  .Alfonso  Reyes  of  Mexico,  Her.schel 
Brickell  of  the  Cnited  .States,  Afranio 


Pei.xoto  of  Brazil,  and  Rafael  .Maya  of 
Colombia,  preceding  selections  from  poets, 
e.ssayists,  letter-writers,  philo.sopers.  and 
historians  of  the  various  countries.  Among 
the  authors  represented  are  Ruben  Dario,  ■ 
Santos  Chocano,  Acevedo  Diaz,  Euclides 
da  Cunha,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Blest 
Gana,  Sarmiento,  Bolivar,  and  Marti. 

•  The  president  of  Brazil  has  issued  a 
decree-law  instructing  the  National  Con¬ 
federation  of  Industry  to  set  up  an  indus¬ 
trial  social  service  organization  to  study, 
plan,  and  execute  measures  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  social  welfare  of  workers  in 
industry  and  related  activities,  and  for 
the  development  of  a  spirit  of  solidarity 
among  the  different  classes.  Industrial 
establishments  Ix-longing  to  the  National 
C'onfederation  of  Industry  and  all  those 
concerned  with  transportation,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  fishing  will  lx*  obliged  to  con¬ 
tribute  monthly  to  the  organization  two 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
out  to  their  employees. 

•  .A  recent  executive  decree  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  created  fifty  scholarships,  each 
amounting  to  thirty  dollars  a  month,  to 
lx*  awarded  to  needy  university  students. 

•  I'nited  States  Public  Law  No.  477,  ap- 
pro\ed  June  26,  1946,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  permit,  upon  designa¬ 
tion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  exceeding  20  pt*r.sons  at  a  time  from 
the  other  20  American  Republics  to 
receive  instruciion  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  A'oung 
men  who  attend  the  Academy  under  this 
law  will  receive  the  same  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  cadets  appointed  from  the 
United  .States,  and  will  lx*  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  regulations.  Not  more 
than  3  cadets  from  any  1  republic  may 
receive  instruction  at  the  same  time. 

•  .A  few  months  ago  Buenos  Aires  com¬ 
menced  work  on  a  new  system  of  bathing 
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resorts  on  the  Plata  River.  Work  on  this 
project  was  Ix^gun  with  rhe  filling-in  and 
reclamation  of  al)out  900  acres  along  the 
river.  Besides  facilities  for  fishing,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  horseback  riding,  these  resorts 
will  have  cafeterias  and  other  restaurants. 
The  resorts  will  accommodate  80,000 
bathers  in  all.  One  will  have  a  large  pool 
with  a  continuous  flow  of  chlorinated 
water,  and  one  an  interior  lake  with  bed 
of  sand,  its  water  regulated  by  sluices  con¬ 
nected  directly  with  the  river.  A  large 
yacht  basin,  fishing  grounds,  a  seaplane 
landing  with  all  facilities,  parking  lots  and 
underground  garages  also  form  part  of  the 
project. 

•  The  SI, 000  award  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Soroptimist  Clubs  to  the 
foremost  woman  in  the  field  of  world 
statemanship  and  unity  w  as  given  for  1 946 
to  Dr.  Bertha  Lutz  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Dr. 
Lutz  w  as  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  C.ham- 
Ijer  of  Deputies  in  1936  and  1937  and  of 
the  Brazilian  delegation  to  the  United 
.\ations  conference  in  San  Francisco.  She 
has  done  extensive  scientific  research  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  naturalists  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  National  Museum. 

•  .\  Pan  American  Women’s  Association 
has  been  established  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Affiliated  with  the  Pan  American  Women’s 
Association  of  New  York,  the  organization 
will  endea\or  to  unite  women  of  the 
continent  in  mutual  understanding,  to 
stimulate  the  intellectual  development 
and  the  cultural  advancement  of  women, 
to  establish  centers  of  information  and 
advice,  and  will  work  for  scholarship 
grants  and  inter-American  exchange  of 
professors. 

•  Last  year  I  'ru^uay  established  new  mini¬ 
mum  wage  .scales  aflfecting  various  classi¬ 
fications  of  workers.  These  included 
workers  in  printing  and  publishing; 
quarries;  the  rubix'r,  lumber,  cork,  leather. 


textile,  metallurgical,  transportation,  con¬ 
struction,  and  clothing  industries;  paper 
and  flour  mills;  cement  factories;  packing 
plants;  private  banks;  commerce;  ferry 
and  towing  companies;  and  florists.  Air 
and  maritime  pilots  were  also  covered. 
A  Uommittee  on  Wages  for  each  group 
submitted  its  recommendations  for  wage 
standards  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Labor,  and  these  were  approved  and  em- 
bodied  in  decrees. 

•  Three  Costa  Rican  students  have  gone 
to  Brazil  to  study  at  the  invitation  of  the 
government  of  that  country. 

•  In  order  to  provide  adequate  instruction 
for  children  with  hearing  and  speech  de¬ 
fects,  Xicaragua  has  established  a  special 
.school  in  the  city  of  Managua  to  care  for 
such  children.  The  director  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  field,  and  the  faculty  will  be 
trained  in  educational  psychology,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  psychiatry.  Pupils  will  be 
chosen  by  the  director,  aided  by  a  physi¬ 
cian.  All  expenses  are  to  be  met  out  of 
government  funds  in  the  Ministry  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education. 

•  Venezuela  has  taken  additional  steps  to 
combat  illiteracy  by  creating  the  National 
Literacy  Commission  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Minister  of  National  Education. 
The  main  aims  of  the  Commission  will 
be  to  push  the  literacy  campaign  by  means 
of  well  planned  publicity,  to  interest  insti¬ 
tutions  and  private  enterprises  in  support¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  and  to  stimulate  adult 
education  by  means  of  contests  and  prizes. 
Membership  in  the  Commission  will  be 
honorary. 

•  The  School  of  Economics  and  Adminis¬ 
trative  Sciences  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which 
has  l)een  incorporated  into  the  University 
of  Brazil,  will  be  supported  by  the  Maua 
Foundation.  This  arrangement  definitely 
a.ssures  the  position  of  education  in  busi- 
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ness  administration  among;  other  advanced 
courses. 

•  The  investment  of  capital  in  Imsiness 
and  industry  in  Bogota  in  1945  reached 
the  sum  of  71,486,000  pesos,  the  highest 
l)et\veen  1936  and  1945,  the  lowest  being 
1 1,000,000  pesos  in  1939.  Almost  42.000,- 
000  pesos  were  inx  ested  in  new  companies,  ' 
of  which  27,000,000  went  to  industrial 
enterprises  and  15,000,000  to  commercial 
companies.  Both  groups  showed  a  wide 
diversification. 

•  The  U  niversity  of  Montevideo,  in  response 
to  a  large  number  of  requests,  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  new  statute  which  provides  for 
the  acceptance  by  the  University  of 
graduate  students  from  the  other  .\merican 
republics,  including  the  United  States. 

The  University  of  Montevideo  will 
accept  qualified  American  students  for 
one  or  more  courses  and  will  issue  official 
certificates  for  the  successful  completion 
of  the  courses.  Students  interested  in 
attending  the  University  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  new  statute  should  apply 
directly  to  the  University. 

•  \  new  national  park  has  lx*en  established 
in  Argentina — that  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Covering  approximately  568,000  acres, 
the  park  is  located  Ixnween  Beagle  Canal, 
which  forms  the  frontier  with  Chile,  and 
a  line  to  lie  marked  by  the  Administration 
of  National  Parks  and  Tourism,  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  Lake  Fagnano  or  Kami  as 
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well  as  a  strip  of  land  along  its  shore*. 
Argentina  now ‘has  eight  national  parki 

•  The  Foundation  of  Applied  Sciences 
Sao  Paulo,  a  newly  founded  Jesuit  institu¬ 
tion,  has  recently  established  in  that  city  a 
Department  of  Industrial  Chemistry.  Thi* 
Department  will  form  a  part  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Engineering  of  Sao  Paulo, 
which  will  eventually  include  specialized 
sections  dealing  with  engineering,  metal¬ 
lurgy,  electricity,  and  other  fields  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  A  course  in  textile  engineer¬ 
ing  will  lie  offered  next  year.  The  School, 
believed  by  its  founders  to  be  unique  in 
Latin  America,  has  been  subsidized  by 
Brazilian  and  .\merican  industrialists. 
Brazilian  technical  specialists  arc  being 
engaged  to  teach  in  the  School,  and  the 
United  States  State  Department  has  been 
asked  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
several  American  professors.  ’ 

•  The  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
beginning  an  extensive  program  to  im¬ 
prove  housing  conditions  in  that  country. 
Plans  call  for  the  construction  during  the 
present  year  of  350  low-cost  private  home* 
and  modern  100-family  apartment  houses, 
benefiting  1,000  families  in  all.  The  first 
group  of  100  houses  will  be  built  in  the  El 
Bosque  section  of  San  Salvador.  These 
houses  are  expected  to  cost  about  3,000 
colones  each  (colon  equals  S0.40  U.  S. 
cy.),  and  will  be  sold  to  workers  at  cost! 
plus  a  small  additional  charge. 


